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N intelligent government and 
an intelligent citizenship do not grow 
spontaneously. They must be fashioned 
by carefully fabricated, highly tempered, 


intellectual tools. 


An unwise economy that will cut at 
the roots of our American system of free 
schools and libraries may prove to be 
a fatal economy. To be great and free, 


America must be educated. 


Harotp L. Ickes 
Secretary of the Interior 
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Unanswered Questions 


By HARRY MILLER LYDENBERG 


President, American Library Association, 1932-33 


ULY, 1893, just forty years ago, and 
the American Library Association in this 
city of Chicago in its sixteenth session, 
the meeting then as now part of an inter- 
national congress of librarians. A year 
much like the four we have just lived 
through: financial crises in this country, 
Italy, India, and Australia staggering and 
rocking industrial and economic life; 
failures and receiverships for banks and 
railroads so Common as to excite little 
more than passing comment; unemploy- 
ment a vital and pressing problem. 

Librarians were talking about the new 
building for the Chicago Public Library, 
one corner stone just laid in May, the other 
to be laid in November; about the final 
settlement of the litigation over the John 
Crerar will; about the bequest for the 
Rosenberg Library in Galveston; about 
the Arizona museum and Arizona terri- 
torial library recently established; about 
the purchase of the Copinger collection of 
Bibles for the General Theological Sem- 
inary Library in New York City. It was 
still an era of printed catalogs for such 
libraries as could afford them. The 
Rudolph indexer, some thought, was fated 
ultimately to take the place of printed 
catalogs and card catalogs. The Cutter 
expansive classification and the Dewey 
decimal system had gradually worn down 
their other competitors and were now 





Abridged. President Lydenberg’s complete address 
will be published in the Proceedings. 
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settling into the final rounds of their duel. 

It is not unfitting that on such an 
occasion as this we should recall the earlier 
meeting in this city. It certainly is not 
unfitting that on such an occasion we 
should glance at the ground behind us, 
should study carefully the path before us. 


Economic UPHEAVAL’s LASTING 
EFFECT 


As librarians our life is an integral part 
of the surrounding world. As librarians 
our life is completely separated from the 
surrounding world. Phrase it as you will: 
each is true, neither is true—alone. When 
the storm broke four years ago this very 
month I am sure we all realized we were 
certain to be affected in some degree, but 
I doubt if many had any idea the flood 
would ravage our shores with the biting 
fierceness these years have shown. Few 
thought the whirl and swirl of the market 
place would sweep into our reading rooms 
to fill them with unaccustomed readers 
and to drag from them some we had come 
to count as intimate partners of our daily 
life. It all gave us one more opportunity 
for fruitful study of the closeness of con- 
nection between our work and that of our 
neighbors and fellow citizens. But whether 
we are detached observers swung high 
aloft in the crow’s nest or are part of 
the crew laboring at the pumps and 
sweeps, none can deny or doubt that the 
economic and industrial upheaval has had 
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a lasting effect on our present and our 
future fortune. 

For one thing, it has shown us just what 
kind of part the library plays in this world. 
Some of us have had the instructive experi- 
ence of standing before those in control of 
the public purse and presenting our ap- 
peal for funds for the library, an experi- 
ence as chastening as instructive. We show 
by diagrams and tables, by word of mouth 
and written and printed support, how the 
use of the library has grown, how respon- 
sive it has been to these increased demands, 
how sympathetically and helpfully it has 
worked with its public, how it has sought 
to anticipate those needs. We build up 
what seems to us a convincing case, its 
accuracy and strength demonstrated be- 
yond cavil or doubt. 

And we have seen that eloquent and 
moving plea met with devastating thunder 
and conviction: “The library is a luxury, 
and in times like these luxuries must go 
first and must be cut deepest.” 

When we hear honest, public-spirited 
men, your friends and neighbors and mine, 
saying such things, what can we reply? 


Have Faitep To ConviINcEe LEADERS 
OF LispraRy’s VALUE 


We insist that the library is no luxury, 
that it is an essential part of the life of 
every citizen and every community that 
rates the mind above the body. “Man shall 
not live by bread alone” is as true today 
as when the Teacher quoted it nineteen 
hundred years ago. Yet we certainly have 
failed to convince these men that our work 
is as fundamental as we so honestly believe 
it to be. 

May our future efforts at demonstration 
be more potent and more successful than 
those we look back on in the immediate 
past! 





ACHIEVEMENTS OF Past YEAR 

Now as to the achievements of the 
Association, what can it set to its credit 
this year just passing? What are the 
problems facing us? 

For one thing I rank high the efforts 
to keep the profession young. It is difficult 
to speak too strongly of the work of the 
committee on pensions and annuities, | 
am sure I voice the feeling of every mem- 
ber of the Association and of every well- 
wisher of library work in this country 
when I congratulate the Association on the 
results of this work and thank the com- 
mittee for its happy solution of the 
problem. 

Closely akin to this in spirit has been 
the way the new members, the younger 
folk, have been recognized the past few 
years. Every one of us wants to give this 
new blood a chance to strengthen and 
enliven our fellowship, to give these new 
brooms a chance to demonstrate that they 
can sweep effectively whenever and wher- 
ever their elders have failed. 

We all rejoice that the first payment 
—one-half of the total expected—has been 
made by the Carnegie Corporation on 
account of the million increase in endow- 
ment secured as the result of the unceasing 
labors of the Special Membership Com- 
mittee. But the income of this half mil- 
lion, say $20,000, will not set us free from 
thought and care. The year for the Asso- 
ciation began with a deficit, and our activ- 
ities have been hampered by the necessity 
of first making good on that deficit, and 
second, adjusting ourselves to decreased 
income. 

A salary cut of 14 per cent applied to 
the headquarters’ staff is the demonstra 
tion of our earnest determination to live 
within our income. The spirit with which 


this was met by the devoted band in the 
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secretary's office redounds emphatically to 
their credit. Let me remind you also that 
the headquarters’ staff ranks among the 
frst to join the annuity plan announced 
early this year. We all hope that in the 
not too distant future we may be able to 
change the arrangement from the present 
“employee-pay-all” plan to a joint sharing 
of contributions by employer and employee. 


IMPORTANCE OF NEW MEMBERS 


Something like three-fifths of our in- 
come, 60 per cent of our annual receipts, 
comes from membership dues, conference 
sales of publications, the 
whole making a factor closely controlled 
by each of us. One new member brought 
in by each one now enrolled will double 
our income. Responsibility for the future 
progress of the work rests squarely on our 
own shoulders. 


registration, 


In the movement for adult education 
we unquestionably see an advance as com- 
pared with our position a year ago. We 
have been more concerned with studies, 
experimentation, investigation, than with 
promulgation or propaganda. The next 
major step may perhaps be an examination 
of the library implications of the numer- 
ous adult 
under way. 


education experiments now 

For library extension the year has been 
marked rather by emphasis on funda- 
mentals, on foundation work, than by 
startling expansion. Revision of public 
library standards by a special committee, 
beginning of the study of the public ad- 
ministration aspects of public library 
service, a notable meeting at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, continuation of the 
regional field work in the southeast, a 
demonstration from the Knoxville library 
covering ten counties in the Tennessee 


valley area, the survey of Libraries in 


Canada, and the grants to Canadian col- 
lege libraries by the Carnegie Corporation 
paralleling those great helps made in this 
country a year or so ago—these stand out 
as some of the things to remember in this 
field. The most serious setback came in 
state library extension work, which suf- 
fered distressingly at the hands of state 
legislatures. 

It is a satisfaction to recall that the 
Library of Congress has found itself able 
to take over the task of supplying Decimal 
Classification numbers on its printed cards. 
Another advance not spectacular but none 
the less beneficial has been the establish- 
ment of a scheme of coéperative cataloging 
destined undoubtedly to decrease adminis- 
trative costs for each of us and to increase 
the help we can give scholarship and re- 
search when they turn to us. 

There is less satisfaction in recalling 
that we still have vacant the post of assist- 
ant at headquarters charged with the 
supervision of our work in the field of 
adult education, that the statistical service, 
the school library department, and the col- 
lege library advisory service are all like- 
wise deferred. 

So much for the immediate past. Now 
let me mention a few of the problems 
that face us. What part are we librarians 
to play in control of this new leisure vol- 
untarily sought or involuntarily thrust 
upon this new world? What are we to 
do about new phases of book production ? 
How are we to justify the cost of our 
work to the community that supports us? 
What are we doing to adapt our adminis- 
trative problems to the new conditions 
that face us? How shall the work of 
libraries be revamped to meet the needs of 
the new social order and to fit the new 
philosophy of education with its renewal 
of emphasis on independent study? 
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How soon shall we be able to tell the 
new generation of librarians just what 
qualifications we feel the library schools 
should set before them as preliminary to 
their decision about joining our ranks? 
Much of the success that crowns the next 
generation will depend on the way we of 
today insure the ease of access of those 
fitted for our work, and help to other 
careers those who will be happier and more 
successful there. 


Mass PropuctTion AFFECTING 
LIBRARIES 


Mass production has swept into the 
world of books. The output of typewriter, 
machine compositor, high speed presses 
has increased prodigiously; the reading 
public is larger, though perhaps not pro- 
portionately increased ; the space for shelv- 
ing and the capacity for using this Gar- 
gantuan mass lag far behind. The same 
specialization that besets us in our indus- 
trial or professional life demands observ- 
ance in the book life. Are economic and 
book world alike condemned to this welter 
of uncertainty until they develop and apply 
proper controls? If so, it certainly be- 
hooves us as librarians to ponder our re- 
sponsibility and our fate. 

I sometimes wonder if we today are 
witnessing a change in oook making as 
far-reaching and as portentous as that in 
Mainz when Johann Gutenberg produced 
a book mechanically. With the camera, 
the offset process, the rubber blanket, the 
film slide, the phonograph record—to say 
nothing about radio broadcasting, tele- 
vision, sound pictures—so emphatically at 
our elbow, what can we as librarians do 
but ask earnestly where we may find the 
man with vision extensive enough and ac- 
curate enough to picture exactly whither 
we go and what we are to encounter? 
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Our scientific friends have come to fee] 
recently that storage of books in our mod- 
ern Cities is dangerous, the polluted air of 
urban environment doing irreparable 
damage to paper and leather. Does this 
look toward the removal of the bulk of 
our books to storage warehouses far out 
in the country, with daily shipments to the 
reading rooms located in the midst of busy 
city life and strife? 

For the study of these storage conditions 
we ought certainly to pause long enough 
here to pay tribute to the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, which made possible the long 
and thorough examination of methods of 
caring for books carried on for several 
years by the Bureau of Standards at 
Washington for the National Research 
Council. ‘To the corporation, the council, 
the bureau should go our thanks as li- 
brarians, and (within the family circle) 
let me ask if you feel it to the credit of 
this association of librarians that such an 
investigation should have been made on 
behalf of another organization than our 
own? Never a word of appreciation or 
approval from the American Library As- 
sociation ! 

Now and then we hear a protest against 
the size and growth and vastness of our 
modern museums, hospitals, other typical 
institutions, suggesting that better results 
would follow if these huge plants were 
broken up into smaller ones, highly spe- 
cialized, located at strategically convenient 
points. To be sure, the voice of the market 
place is by no means unanimous, but the 
mere raising of the question is significant. 
I sometimes wonder if our library schools 
and centers of research and investigation 
might find it profitable to devote the time 
and effort of a competent student to deter- 
mine when the weight of the library ad- 
ministrative more 
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energy than can be profitably devoted to 
such a purpose. 

I cannot solve these problems. But I 
do not fear to set them before you for con- 
sideration. We are living in a new world, 
with a new emphasis on the machine. But 
it is also an old world with the simple 
moral and spiritual values still the motivat- 
ing forces behind the processes of recon- 
struction. It is certainly a better world 
in which to do library work. We see over 
and over again what books can do for the 
material, physical, intellectual life of their 
readers. But, an integral and vital part 
of all that, far transcending any single 
element in its meaning and its result, is 
the conviction and assurance that the mes- 
sage of the book is a lasting and penetrating 
part of the spiritual life of the community. 


I do not mean to preach. I do mean to 
remind us one and all of the privilege 
granted us by this opportunity of working 
with books. We have little to do with the 
seed as it is sown. We have much to do 
with the fate of the plant as it struggles 
through the soil and rises toward har- 
vest. The fruit itself and the service it 
renders others are affected in large measure 
by the spirit and the skill of the librarian 
who cares for it. Appreciation of that 
duty and that reward is safely left in your 
hands. 

Many of our questions undoubtedly will 
long remain unanswered. But there never 
has been nor ever will be any question that 
books and those who deal with books will 
constantly bear a larger part in this new 
world opening around us. 
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Libraries and National Recovery | 


By MILTON JAMES FERGUSON 
Member, A. L. A. Council 


CASUAL examination of the 
Century of Progress program of the Amer- 
ican Library Association readily discloses 
the use made of the panel method. We 
are happily getting away from the older 
system of papers piled one upon the other 
until we break the patience of an audience 
famous around the world for its ability to 
stand punishment. After all even librari- 
ans have much of the child in their sober 
bodies; and the natural instinct of the 
child is to act a thing out. The panel dis- 
cussion plan of attack more nearly drama- 
tizes the program than anything else we 
have devised. 

However 





and there are too many un- 
fortunate howevers in some good schemes 
—the panel has certain definite limitations 
which once passed destroy, or at least 
drastically minimize, the results desired. 
There is need of intimacy and the friendly 
about-the-fireside closeness of one person 
to another which must not be overlooked. 
It may be possible to make love in a park 
a conveniently sheltered bench being 





allowed in the picture—even when multi- 
tudes pass by, but Soldiers’ Field as a set- 
ting for the young couple violates all the 
rules of the game, especially if the par- 
ticipants are placed at shouting distance 
apart. And it is equally true that the 
Grand Ball Room of the Stevens Hotel de- 
mands oratory, not elbow to elbow discus- 
sion. So much by way of explanation of 
the handicap suffered on Monday morn- 
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ing by Sydney B. Mitchell and company 
in discussing “‘Libraries and National Re 
covery.” When multitudes do panel meet- 
ings a two way amplifier is necessary; for 
when a large audience has opportunity to 
speak it cannot make itself heard suf. 
ficiently well to justify the effort. It 
practically has no comeback. 

This recovery program has just a touch 
of the war spirit. We have not yet coined 
a slogan comparable to “‘war to end war.” 
But that may come. As yet uniforms—or 
at least arm-bands—have not been issued; 
and a war without pomp and ceremony is 
a disappointment. There is the danger 
that, in the effort to cure one evil, others 
may be instituted to plague the nation 
after the initial problem has been solved. 

Mr. Joeckel, as a member of the panel, 
hoped that a new machine might not be set 
up to battle with depression and the fruits 
thereof. He would not permit the library, 
in this struggle, to become highbrow— 
holding, no doubt, that help to the average 
reader who is more numerous than the 
high thinker is essential if any large part 
of the population is to be influenced by the 
wares we offer. 

Getting money from Uncle Sam was the 
fascinating problem discussed by several 
members of the panel. There are no neigh- 
bors to object to an item in their tax bill, 
and to question the use we make of the 
budget secured. In some ways it is natural 
to speak of such funds as “easy money.” 
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Apparently, however, if anybody has had 
hope of winning a lottery ticket which 
would entitle him to cash in at the na- 
tional treasury, he might as well forget it 
and work on some surer method of raising 
hard cash. In the southern style of point- 
ing a moral, Miss Rothrock, one panel 
member, offered a tale of a boy plowing 
corn. The scene was a Tennessee valley 
ultimately to be covered by impounded 
water. To the statement that it was fool- 
ish to plow corn where water would stand 
two hundred feet deep, the lad replied, 
“dam ain’t built yet.” So, no easy money. 
If one hopes to secure federal funds he 
must come armed with a plan which 
definitely will help in relieving the bur- 
dens of unemployment. 7 
Each state must prepare its own pro- 
gram ;' and the persons employed must be 
needy individuals capable of taking part 
in adult education service. As yet the li- 
brary is viewed as a part of the educational 
scheme, though no hard rules will bind 
any s. ‘te to a particular plan. Local initi- 
ative is left free to devise means whereby 
librarians may be used to assist in lifting 
the weight of unemployment. More read- 
ers’ advisers may be needed because of 





1For suggestions see “Work Relief in Adult Edu- 


cation,” page 525. 


the influx of a new group of readers out 
of a job; perhaps branches should be re- 
opened, or hours extended in the interest 
of the unemployed ; study groups composed 
of the unemployed may be required; or 
book stocks for unemployed readers need 
to be refreshed through solicitation and 
repair. The state library commission or 
other state agency is naturally the body 
through which libraries may most readily 
present their case. These agencies will 
know when and how to appeal to the state 
educational authorities for inclusion of li- 
braries in the relief program. 

While this program was obviously in- 
teresting enough to hold the audience, and 
to impart some necessary information—to- 
gether with a sprinkling of wit and the 
playful crossing of alert minds—it must 
be said that it is a type not well adapted 
to large halls. We need more discussion 
gatherings, but they will give best results 
only when audiences are small—not to 
exceed one hundred persons—and when 
chairs may really be drawn together for 
friendly matching of ideas and plans. In 
an association as large as the A. L. A. it is 
feasible for half a dozen groups to discuss 
the same subject. It is the participation of 
the largest number which will produce the 
best results. 
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Relations with Citizens’ Organizations 
and Public Offcials 


By CLARENCE E. RIDLEY 


Executive Director, International City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


BELIEVE that the public library can 
easily justify its usefulness as a unit of 
public service, but the problem of securing 
adequate financial support is complicated 
by the fact that the public library gener- 
ally is a separate governmental unit operat- 
ing under its own self-contained organiza- 
tion, set up under a separate statute and 
levying a separate tax for its support. Or, 
if there is no special tax levy, the library 
budget must be submitted to the city 
council for approval. Moreover, neither 
the typical librarian nor his board of 
trustees is as vitally concerned as they 
should be about the changing situation in 
public administration; traditionally, they 
have held themselves aloof and separate 
from the city hall and from the public in 
general. Apparently, librarians (a highly 
professionalized group) and their library 
boards (generally composed of high type 
citizens) want to be considered as having 
nothing to do with the so-called “political 
gang” which they think is found in every 
city hall. Certzinly no progress will be 
made toward improving relations with 
civic groups and officials until this attitude 
is changed. 

I have already indicated that I am 
strongly in favor of abolishing the separate 
library board, and all other separate ad- 
ministrative boards for that matter, and 


Address delivered before the A. L. A. 


Publicity 
Institute, October 14, 1933. 
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having the librarian appointed directly by 
the chief administrator. I should also do 
away with the separate tax levy as distinct 
from the general municipal levy, require 
the librarian to submit unit costs of doing 
specific kinds of work, and encourage the 
librarian to experiment in enlarging his 
field of social service and in increasing 
contacts with other public officials and 
with citizen groups. However, for the 
purpose of this discussion I shall take the 
situation as it is and attempt to offer some 
suggestions for improving relations with 
citizens and officials with benefit to the 
library. 


LIBRARY VAGUE IN OUTLINING SERVICE 

I doubt whether any other branch of 
government is more vague or indefinite in 
outlining its purpose and in telling the 
citizens about its services and _ achieve- 
ments than the public library. Many I- 
brarians are not interested in financial 
statistics and do not trouble themselves 
much with analyses of costs. During the 
past few years, however, some of the more 
energetic librarians and board members 
have developed brief and appealing pro 
grams and sold them to citizens. Then, 
too, your Association, through its Bulletin 
and conferences, has encouraged librarians 
to take a broad social view toward the re 
sponsibilities of the public library. These 
signs are full of encouragement because 
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RELATIONS WITH CITIZENS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


there is no reason at all why the librarian 
and library board should not define the 
library's services and outline its future 
program with a view to selling them to the 
public at large. The librarian must stand 
in the public eye as a member of a highly 
respected profession; he can be impartial 
and still codperate to the fullest extent 
with civic organizations and public off- 
cals. The members of the library board 
also have an unusual responsibility and 
obligation not only in aiding the librarian 
in developing an appealing program, but 
also in continually selling it to the citizens. 


DEFINITE PRoGRAM NEEDED 


For the library program 
might outline the various branches of its 
service, such as children’s library, tech- 
nical section, art and music section, books 
on interior decorating, business men’s li- 
brary, reference books for school children, 
and so forth. Libraries have books on such 
a wide variety of subjects that it should 
not be difficult to appeal to every individ- 
ual and group in the city. The unemployed 
may be interested in studying further in 
their own special fields or perhaps taking 
up a new field. Perhaps certain groups 
in the city would aid the library in 
developing such a program by lending 
qualified members to give lectures on 
specific subjects. In other words, here 
is an opportunity for the library to aid in 
adult education to take the place of, or to 
supplement, the work done by the night 
schools. Librarians are better aware than 
[ am of the possibilities of enlarged social 
service activities which I think you are 
Prepared to undertake. If you will de- 
velop a reasonable program and plan your 
publicity campaign well in advance, you 
should be able to sell it to the public and 
the council. Your reading and reference 


instance, 
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rooms are already overcrowded and your 
stafis overworked because of the demands 
of the public. What better time is there 
than now to sell an enlarged program? Of 
all the essential services of local govern- 
ment you librarians probably have the best 
selling points if you will only use them. 
What I have to say as to the methods to 
be used is only suggestive and may or may 
not indicate the procedure to be followed 
in any given community. I do not doubt 
that many of you librarians have already 
used some of the methods I shall suggest 
or have developed better techniques. 


CiT1zEN Apvisory Boarp Is 
PROPOSED 


Your first task, of course, is to sell the 
public on the services you now offer. Per- 
haps your board should appoint or ask 
each civic organization in the city to ap- 
point a member to serve as a representative 
on a library citizen advisory board which 
would come to the library one evening a 
week for several weeks to meet with you 
and the library board to discuss library 
services and develop a program that would 
be of interest to all groups in the city. 

With the aid of this citizen advisory 
board, assuming it is sold on the program, 
you can start out to sell your present 
services and also an enlarged program 
to the public through the daily press, 
talks before clubs and organizations of all 
kinds, special bulletins, and window dis- 
plays and exhibits. Through proper con- 
tact with the press you may be able to get 
a reporter to write frequent stories about 
library services with a view of informing 
the public. A citizens’ council, if there is 
one in your city, should be fully informed 
about the function and services of the li- 
brary. Are you giving full value for the 
money you receive? If so, tell the public 
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about it and also tell them about your 
future needs and probable costs. The func- 
tion of the library is less obvious than the 
school, and your task is to make it as ob- 
vious or even more so and to bring the 
library services down to the practical con- 
cerns of life. There should be special 
bulletins attractively designed and inter- 
esting in presentation of material. There 
should be radio talks, special exhibits in 
the library and in library windows, or if 
the library is not directly on the main 
thoroughfare, perhaps the owner of a va- 
cant building on a main street could be 
induced to make window space available 
for an attractive library display. No 
doubt there are other ways of making the 
public aware of the services and needs of 
the public library; the more different tech- 
niques you use the more likely you are to 
reach a large group. Many citizen 
groups are well organized, energetic, and 
eager to serve any worthy cause, but it 
remains for the librarian and library board 
to arouse and maintain that interest. 

The publicity methods used in selling 
the library program to citizens are bound 
to have an effect on the city council and 
other public officials, many of whom do 
little or no public reporting and could fol- 
low with advantage the lead of the libra- 
rian. While the public support gained for 
the library program will make it consider- 
ably easier for the city council to approve 
the library budget, it is essential that the li- 
brarian improve his technique in dealing 
with the council. In the first place, his 
budget requests should be well supported 
with data that show the work that is to 
be done, unit costs, and perhaps a compari- 
son of library costs in cities of about the 
same size. The letter of transmission to 
the council should state clearly actual 
needs regardless of finances available. 
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SERVICE TO COUNCIL SUGGESTED 

But the submission of budget requests 
should not be the only contact with the 
council. The librarian might properly of. 
fer to aid city officials in selling other 
municipal services to the patrons of the ]j- 
brary by arranging window displays or ex- 
hibits about some feature of the municipal 
government or of one of its many services, 
Perhaps there could be a display of all of 
the reports issued by the city government 
and by other local governments in the area 
in the past year. There might be an ex- 
hibit showing the various kinds of services 
supplied by the city and their cost and 
perhaps what similar municipal services 
cost in cities of comparable size. I believe 
the chief administrators of our cities would 
welcome such assistance from the libra- 
rian. Another way in which the library 
could sell itself to the council and chief 
administrator would be to keep in touch 
with what is being published in the various 
fields of municipal administration and 
promptly order the more important mate- 
rial. If city officials are not accustomed to 
use library services in their official capac- 
ity, the library should notify department 
and bureau heads of recent books and 
pamphlets received in their field. Some of 
the most valuable material in municipal 
administration is issued in pamphlet form, 
much of which can be obtained free or at 
a nominal charge, and as the librarian be- 
comes better acquainted with the special 
interests of city officials and also the 
sources of information this service should 
prove indispensable to them. The libra: 
rian might offer to aid any public official 
in securing the latest material on any sp 
cial problem confronting him, keep 4 file 
of clippings regarding the municipality, 
and keep a complete file of reports issued 
by the city and other government units in 
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the area. There is every reason why the 
public library should act as the municipal 
reference library for city officials and for 
the rapidly increasing number of citizens 
who are interested in government. If the 
librarian offers such aid to the council and 
other officials, they in turn will advertise 
library services, offer further suggestions 
as to how the library might be of special 
use, and perhaps support an enlarged pro- 
gram for the library. For assistance in 
keeping officials informed of current publi- 
cations, the librarian should form contacts 
with the Joint Reference Library main- 
tained by the American Legislators’ Asso- 
ciation, American Municipal Association, 
American Public Welfare Association, In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, 
Public Administration Clearing House, 
and other groups of public officials. 


ASSISTANCE FROM City PossIBLE 


In order that contacts of the librarian 
with other public officials will not result 
entirely to the advantage of the latter, I 
would suggest that the librarian seek as- 
sistance from various city officials. For 
instance, he might confer with the city 
attorney on legal matters pertaining to the 
library, ask the advice of the city property 
department on repairs to library buildings, 
enter into an agreement with the city on 
a joint purchase of coal, secure gasoline 
and auto repairs at the city garage, co- 
ordinate the work of the library with the 
school libraries controlled by the school 
board, and in other ways obtain aid from 
city officials with a view to using a part 
of the funds saved in this manner to se- 
cure additional needed help in the library. 

These suggestions are merely illustra- 
tive of the ways in which librarians might 
improve their relationships with other 


public officials. I believe there are many 
councils and chief administrators who 
fully appreciate the value and social use- 
fulness of the public library. I believe, 
too, that many other councils and ad- 
ministrators can be sold on the value of 
libraries if librarians and their boards 
will make more positive efforts in 
selling their services to the public 
and in offering to aid municipal officials 
in every way possible within the scope of 
their activity. It should not be necessary 
to state that such work will have to be 
carried on continuously not only because 
of constant changes in the membership of 
city councils but mainly because it is the 
duty and obligation of any public govern- 
ing board and administrator to keep their 
patrons and citizens informed of the vari- 
ous services they are rendering, their costs, 
and probable future needs. 

Wherever one finds desirable relations 
existing between librarians and public off- 
cials, those relationships are based upon 
frank, open, and businesslike exchange of 
information through channels above sus- 
picion of being subject to political manipu- 
lation. The librarian can remain impartial 
on questions of public policy and not be- 
come embroiled with the political machine, 
if there is one. An ideal relationship re- 
sults in mutual respect and if main- 
tained brings about a more complete 
and unbiased understanding of the 
common problems of tax-supported activ- 
ities, whether they be library service, refuse 
removal, or pre-natal clinics. If librarians 
and board members will show a broad- 
minded spirit in their relationships with 
other departments of the city government, 
more than likely they will be treated fairly 
and justly by the council. 

In concluding, I want to congratulate 
you as a professional group on having 
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taken steps through your Association, in 
collaboration with other groups, to study 
the place of the library in public adminis- 
tration. There is no group of public offi- 
cials that is superior to the profession of 
librarianship as expressed through the 
American Library Association, with re- 
spect to breadth of outlook and willing- 
ness and ability to cope with the rapidly 
changing situations. I wish you every suc- 
cess in the extremely useful work that you 
are doing in shaping human careers and in 
salvaging of human minds. Adequate 
financial support for a sound program of 
developing library services will be assured 
if you will but convince the citizens and 
city council of the worth of the public 
library—this is your most important task 
today. 


GFN AN 


Long-Time Library Programs 
Proposed 


Aw 1t1nors bookseller writing to the 
secretary of the American Library Asso- 
ciation about libraries and national re- 
covery commented recently: 


In connection with whatever benefits the 
libraries might gain or expect to gain from 
the Public Works Division of the NRA— 
and it seems to me that that is the logical 
source—the libraries should develop in each 
community or in each geographical area 
definite programs for a period of years to 
justify the soundness of their request for 
money. It seems to me that there are very 
few libraries which have any definite pro- 
gram of going out and filling an educational 
and inspirational need in any community. 
Heretofore, and possibly at present, the li- 
braries have had the material but they have 
not, apparently, developed the educational 
side of putting it before the people or going 
out to the people with it. This, I believe, 
should be done. 
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For Book Week 


Tus only new item the A. L, A, js 
putting out for Book Week this year js 
Recent children’s books. This list~of 
about thirty titles—is compiled each year 
by Jessie Gay Van Cleve, specialist ip 
children’s literature on the Booklist staf. 
From her wide reading of the year’s out- 
put in children’s books, and with judgment 
fortified by long experience and close touch 
with children’s librarians, Miss Van Cleve 
makes her selection. Children from nursery 
to high school are kept in her mind and 
she has the library as well as personal 
ownership in view. Parents and other 
friends of children make grateful use of 
Miss Van Cleve’s list every year—during 
Book Week, at Christmas, for birthdays, 
and for all those other times when only a 
book will do. 

The 1933 edition of Recent children’s 
books is now ready. Prices, 100, $1; 500, 
$3; 1000, $5. Orders should be mailed 
promptly to insure an adequate supply for 


Book Week. 


The Library in the School 


Tuer library in the school, fourth of 
the seven volumes of the Library Curricu- 
lum Studies to be published, is the first to 
appear in a new edition. The author, 
Lucile F. Fargo, has been teaching school 
library administration ever since the first 
edition of her book appeared and so has 
had ample opportunity to test it as 4 
school text. 

Two of Miss Fargo’s chapters have 
been entirely rewritten; statistical data 
and the discussion of standards have been 
brought up to date; new bibliographies 
have been compiled. With all this there 
has been no change of policy. The price 
of the volume remains the same—$3. 
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STB QIIWLE 


A Study in Reading 


By JOSEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE 


Vice Director, Pratt Institute School of Library Science, Brooklyn 


EARS ago the late Tessa Kelso, to 
whose active and original mind librarian- 
ship owes much, asserted that libraries 
were neglecting an important source of in- 
formation about books and readers by fail- 
ing to study the records contained on the 
book cards. That saying made a great im- 
pression upon me at the time, and I tucked 
it away as something to be acted on when 
time and opportunity served. Within re- 
cent years has come that scientific study of 
“reading interests” that we associate with 
the names of Gray, Moore, Waples, and 
Tyler, while contemporaneously — the 
Cheney report reproached the profession 
for not having made a more systematic 
study of the reading interests of our con- 
stituents. 

Mr. Compton’s interesting analysis of 
the kind of people who read Thomas 
Hardy and the Greek classics brought 
Miss Kelso’s contention to mind, and I 
decided by way of impressing the students 
of the school with the importance of the 
study of reading interests to give them in 
connection with the course in book selec- 
tion some first-hand experience in conduct- 
ing a study, on a scale within the limits of 
their time and attainments, into the popu- 
larity of certain authors and subjects in 
different sections of New York City. 

That the investigation should be of 
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some practical use aside from its value to 
the students themselves, the readers’ ad- 
viser of the New York Public Library, 
Jennie M. Flexner, who acted as our ad- 
viser in the experiment, was consulted as 
to some of the subjects and individual 
authors that she would like to have investi- 
gated. In consultation we decided upon 
five subjects and five authors under each 
subject: sociology with Henry George, 
Prince Kropotkin, Walter Lippmann, 
Karl Marx, and those of John Dewey’s 
works that classify in the 300’s ; biography 
with Boswell’s Johnson, Pepys, Cellini’s 
Autobiography, the Education of Henry 
Adams, and Walter Page’s letters; poetry 
was represented by Byron, Masefield, 
Edwin Arlington Robinson, Robert Frost, 
and Elinor Wylie; drama with Shake- 
speare’s Richard III and Henry IV (inan 
attempt to avoid high school reading lists) , 
Barrie, Shaw, Rostand, and Ibsen; and for 
fiction Conrad, Howells, Leonard Mer- 
rick, Robert Louis Stevenson, and Trol- 
lope. 


Five branch libraries to be the scene of 
the investigation were chosen by the chief 
of the Circulation Department, Franklin 
F. Hopper: Hamilton Fish Park, on the 
lower east side, with an almost exclusively 
Jewish constituency; Muhlenberg, on 
West Twenty-third Street, with a mixed 
population; Fifty-eighth Street, serving a 
cultivated, rather sophisticated community ; 
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Yorkville, on the upper east side; and 
Bloomingdale, at West One-hundredth 
Street, with middle or working class con- 
stituencies, with considerable racial mix- 
ture, but mostly American born. The class 
was divided into five groups of five each, 
each group going to a different branch and 
each student having a list of authors repre- 
senting each one of the five subjects, so 
that every one of the twenty-five authors 
chosen was investigated in every one of the 
five branches. 

A form was worked out upon which the 
results of the study were recorded, with 
the following items included: author, 
branch library, general popularity, num- 
ber of titles, most popular titles, number 
of copies, title or titles investigated, times 
circulated 1931-32, nationality, age, sex, 
and occupation of borrowers. The study 
was based on the branch catalog to find 
number of titles, on the shelf list for the 
number of copies; the books on the shelves 
were examined to discover general popu- 
larity and the most popular titles (in some 
cases, as with Henry Adams, one title 
only was assigned, but in other cases, such 
as Masefield or Merrick, the most popu- 
lar titles in the particular branch were 
selected for further examination) ; then, 
for the title or titles selected, the number 
of times of circulation was found, and a 
list of the readers’ numbers was made 
out from the book cards; after which the 
registration file was consulted to discover 
the nationality so far as the names would 
reveal it, the age (only ages under twenty- 
one were usually given), the sex and the 
occupation of the borrowers. 

Six weeks were allowed for the investi- 
gation, and the results were brought to- 
gether and discussed in class. Since this 
audience is largely composed of circulation 
department workers, you will doubtless 
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be more interested in the reports on the 
subjects and on individual authors, but 
before taking them up it may not be with- 
out interest to get some of the reactions 
of the students themselves on what they 
got from the experience. 


By-PropuctTs OF THE STUDY 


In the examination at the end of the 
term I asked, “What by-products do you 
find the study of reading interests involves 
aside from the information gained with 
respect to particular authors?” 
a few of the answers: 

There is a correlation which begins to 
form in one’s mind which has not been there 
before, at least not to so great an extent. 
There is also a sort of practical psychology 
that one feels can be practiced in the matter 
of substitution, and that is truly a problem 
in these days of depression, cut budgets, and 
lowered book funds. One gets a much bet- 
ter idea of what is to be considered ephem- 
eral and what is lasting. The results in the 
book selection problem in the branch libra- 
ries of the New York Public Library cer- 
tainly made that clear. There is also a 
growing sense of companionship with the 
reader to be gained from a study of his 
reading interests which is also heartening 
after all this talk we hear of technocracy 
and the machine age. A real study of read- 
ing interests which goes deeply into the situ- 
ation will reveal that all types of readers 
make up the reading public, and this would 
indicate that the public library as such is 
realizing its aim to be an institution to pro- 
mote knowledge for all classes. 


I quote 


The study of reading interests gave me 
some interesting sidelights on the reading 
public in general. Although I cannot tell 
whether they are always true, these are 4 
few of my impressions: The average reader 
is quite young, a majority being high school 
age; different nationalities read much the 
same type of book; foreigners are perhaps 
more serious readers than the American 
born; men are more serious readers than 
women; surprisingly few of the so-called 
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“educated classes” were represented. Per- 
haps the teachers, lawyers, doctors scorn the 
use of the public library, but in any case 
the waiters, printers, and clerks far out- 
classed them in their reading. From a purely 
personal point of view I enjoyed having the 
opportunity to observe a New York branch 
from the inside and to become familiar with 
its system of registration, records of bor- 
rowers, and shelf listing. Working with the 
records impressed its methods upon me 
more than any number of visits for observa- 
tion could have done. 


Sees DANGER OF STATISTICS 


A systematic study of reading interests in 
one library, if carefully done, reveals, at 
least in part, what the library has actually 
done and for whom. The results may be 
surprising when compared with the schemes 
and plans, and even daily observation, of 
the librarian. When you have discovered 
the readers of particular books, their ages 
and their races, if the group of books covers 
a wide enough range, one is able to gather 
information as to the most popular kind of 
book, and from that learn how a community 
is thinking. And when one has a reliable 
clue as to how a group is thinking that in 
turn fits into the picture of the trend of 
American culture. But one of the most use- 
ful by-products of a study of reading inter- 
ests is the object lesson given by the investi- 
gator of the actual dangers to truth in sta- 
tistics. He or she must learn not to jump 
at statistical conclusions, to discount a fair 
per cent for error in results, to curb the 
interpretative powers when they are lured 
to neat conclusions. There is no cure for 
gullibility toward statistics like trying to 
gather some. 


The study of reading interests of your 
borrowers means more than a neatly pre- 
pared report teeming with statistics about 
the popularity of certain individual authors. 
Ina public library, the emphasis is more and 
more shifting from the book to the one who 
reads the book, and who is, after all, the liv- 
ing personality for whom the book was made. 

erefore in a report of this sort the by- 


Product may prove infinitely more valuable 
than the literary report. 


To sum up, a study of reading interests, 
if made and followed up from time to time, 
helps to keep a library collection alive, up to 
date, up-to-community-interests, physically 
attractive, and perhaps most important of 
all, brings before the eye of the librarian 
this reader-person as such, a fact which 
sometimes, deplorably enough, is relegated 
to second place, what with statistics, short- 
ness of staff, money, and time. 


For students to have discovered these 
points for themselves—especially that of 
the dangers inherent in statistics—con- 
vinced me that the problem was worth 
while. 


SoME FINDINGS 


Now for some of the concrete findings: 

Taking the group as a whole it is in- 
teresting to observe that poetry, drama, 
and of course fiction far exceed either 
biography or sociology in circulation. A 
slight excess might well be accidental, but 
617 circulation for poetry and 1,380 for 
drama, as compared with 421 for sociology 
and 449 for biography, would seem to 
preclude the merely coincidental. In the 
sociology group Marx had the smallest 
circulation, though that is doubtless due 
to the fact that four sets of Capital have 
been discarded from Hamilton Fish Park, 
and the new one-volume edition is kept 
in a locked case, all of which indicates 
great popularity, but of a kind that can- 
not be reduced to figures. That, however, 
was the only branch in which any great 
demand was evidenced; it went out only 
once in a year at Fifty-eighth Street and 
about six times in Yorkville. Henry 
George is still popular in the lower east 
side, but is little read uptown. John 
Dewey is most read at Fifty-eighth Street, 
while Lippmann’s popularity is pretty 
evenly distributed. 

In biography, Benvenuto Cellini’s 4 uto- 
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biography was the most read, a popularity 
that is the more striking when it is dis- 
covered that the reports came from only 
three branches. Hamilton Fish Park had 
only one copy, which was missing, and the 
same was true of Bloomingdale. The 
older works, Cellini, Pepys, and Boswell, 
greatly exceeded in popularity Henry 
Adams or Walter Page. Of course had 
Marie Antoinette or Ludwig’s Napoleon 
been on the list, the result might have been 
different. Among Cellini’s readers were a 
sandwich-man, two models, a pastry cook, 
two nurses, a machinist, three stenog- 
raphers, nine housewives, twenty-two 
students, an actress, a maid, and a printer 
—by sex 66 men and 39 women, and a 
relatively small number of Jews, 13 out 
of 111; that, however, might have been 
changed had Hamilton Fish Park been 
heard from. ‘The others ranked in this 
order: Pepys, Boswell, Adams, and Page. 


PoETRY OFFERED SURPRISES 


Poetry offered several surprises. That 
Edwin Arlington Robinson was the most 
popular author in the group and Elinor 
Wylie the least were both unexpected. 
Byron proved more popular in the foreign 
than in the American neighborhoods, as 
was to have been expected, and the rela- 
tive unpopularity of the other poets in 
the lower east side branch, as compared 
with drama, was perhaps also to be looked 
for. ‘That Byron’s popularity, however, 
is evidently largely due to the school’s in- 
fluence is shown by the fact that 69 of his 
144 readers were students, while only 34 
of Robinson’s 163 were so registered. 
Frost’s popularity at Bloomingdale is so 
great that his volume of collected works is 
kept in a locked case and must be specially 
asked for because so many copies have dis- 
appeared, a situation that has of course re- 
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duced the circulation recorded. 


Frost's 
public includes more professional people, 


as teachers, writers, social workers, than 
Robinson’s, though one notes a tailor, g 


laborer, and a magician among them, 

Drama, with 1,380 readers, turned out 
to be even more popular than fiction. That 
may only prove that the authors selected, 
Barrie, Ibsen, Rostand, Shakespeare, and 
Shaw are more popular representatives of 
the subject than Conrad, Howells, Mer. 
rick, Stevenson, and Trollope are as noy- 
elists, but it does also prove, I think, that 
the present generation is drama-minded: 
indeed the percentage of students (and 
most of the younger readers are students) 
reading drama (35 per cent) is far larger 
than that of the other subjects. Of the 
five dramatists chosen, Barrie was by far 
the most popular, with Ibsen, Shaw, Ros- 
tand, and Shakespeare following in the 
order named. Of course the fact that 
an effort was made to select titles not on 
school lists must be borne in mind. If 
Hamlet and Julius Caesar had been in- 
vestigated the results might have been 
different, but they would have been less 
significant, I think. 

In fiction, the surprise was the great 
strength shown by Leonard Merrick. Con- 
rad led with 430 readers fairly evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the city, next came 
Merrick with 423 readers, the most popt- 
lar titles being The man who understood 
women (could the title have accounted 
for this?), with The little dog laughed 
and Conrad in quest of his youth coming 
next. Merrick’s popularity was greatet 
in Yorkville, a largely foreign but not an 
exclusively Jewish neighborhood, than in 
Fifty-eighth Street, where I should have 
expected to have found him most read. 
Following Merrick was Robert Lous 
Stevenson with only 200 readers, the omis 
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sion of Treasure Island being accountable 
for this, but it shows that in New York 
at least Stevenson’s other books are no 
longer very popular, The master of Bal- 
lantrae being the most so. Howells was 
read only one-third as often as Conrad, 
and Trollope still less. Both showed 
their greatest strength in the upper east 
and west sides, middle-class communities, 
that seem to be more conservative in their 
reading. 


Reapers GROUPED ACCORDING TO 
OccuPATION 


Of the total circulations completely re- 
ported on, 4,257, or 26 per cent were stu- 
dents, high school and college for the most 
part. The percentage of student circula- 
tion by subject is: sociology, 21 per cent; 
biography, 17 per cent (confirming my im- 
pression that biography, save of national 
heroes, is a mature taste) ; poetry, 22 per 
cent (it must be remembered, however, 
that the poets selected, Byron excepted, 
are seldom on school lists) ; drama, 35 per 
cent; and fiction, 27 per cent. 

Of the other occupations the group 
roughly classified as business, including 
clerks, stenographers and typists, salesmen, 
et cetera, is the largest; the professional 
group, which included teachers, came next 
(of them there were many more than of 
doctors, lawyers, and the rest all put to- 
gether); then artists, including actors, 
musicians, et cetera; then housewives and 
those who confessed to “no occupation.” 
How many of these are unemployed from 
necessity or from choice and how many 
are really housewives who frequently re- 
gard that as not an occupation, it is im- 


possible to say. The group is relatively 
so small, however, that it seems probable 
that people register their normal occupa- 
tion whether they are practicing it or not 
at the time. 

The miscellaneous group includes an 
unimaginable number of occupations: 
statisticians, dietitians, ushers, waiters, 
cooks, butlers, chauffeurs, models, hair- 
dressers, even a magician, two publishers, 
and as I said before, a sandwich-man— 
who is a reader of Cellini! 

The findings as to nationality were of 
very doubtful value, names being unreli- 
able indications. It may be safe to assume 
that all the Cohens are Jews, but by no 
means all the Meyers are, and the deduc- 
tions were so uncertain that many of the 
students made no attempt to record them. 

The results so far as sex is concerned 
show 55 per cent of women and 45 per 
cent of men among the readers of the 
authors studied. They also indicate that 
more than twice as many men as women 
read sociology and more men read biog- 
raphy by the smaller ratio of 54 to 46. 
In poetry Byron was the only one whose 
masculine readers outnumbered the fem- 
inine, while the five poets taken together 
showed 60 per cent of women readers. 
Drama presents approximately the same 
ratio, but when it comes to fiction the ratio 
is exactly 50-50. 

These findings are submitted without 
any claim of their being of scientific im- 
portance or even of evidential value. They 
interested me and the students themselves, 
and Miss Flexner seemed to think them of 
enough interest to be given a hearing. She 
is to blame for this presentation. 
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Other Studies Discussed at Seminars 


By LEON CARNOVSKY 
Graduate Library School, University of Chicago 


N FRIDAY and Saturday pre- 
ceding the annual A. L. A. conference, the 
Graduate Library School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago sponsored a series of 
seminars in behalf of the A. L. A. Board 
on the Library and Adult Education. Ap- 
proximately one hundred librarians, read- 
ers’ advisers, students, and others con- 
cerned with the dissemination of reading 
matter to adults attended the four sessions. 

The seminars were planned for the 
primary purpose of acquainting the par- 
ticipants with certain studies, experiments, 
and demonstrations now in progress. In- 
terestingly enough, though the reports 
were based on independent projects, and 
though no effort was made to relate the 
findings of any one with those of the 
others, the essential unity of purpose be- 
hind all of them became plentifully evi- 
dent as the programs developed. 

The opening session was presided over 
by Professor W. S. Gray, of the University 
of Chicago, and was devoted to a discus- 
sion of some factors influencing adult 
reading. Under Mr. Gray’s direction in- 
vestigation had been pursued along five 
lines: 

1. An analysis of the meaning of read- 
ability; that is, what qualities make a 
book readable? This aspect of the study 
consisted in the main of a canvass of con- 
temporary opinion, with subsequent classi- 
fication of the elements considered neces- 
sary to readability. Of these, simplicity of 


language and vitality were considered most 
important by the A. L. A. Subcommittee 
on Readable Books. 

2. A determination of the reading 
achievement of typical groups. Some six 
hundred ninety adults were tested and 
their ability was found to range from first 
grade to seventeenth. The average for the 
rural group was about junior high school 
From this part of his study Mr. 
Gray concluded that much of the available 
material was too difficult for a great por- 


level. 


tion of the population. 

3. His next step was an analysis of cur- 
rent literature for elements of expression, 
and the correlation of such elements with 
comprehension difficulty. He found that 
such elements as average sentence length 
and number and per cent of easy words 
were of greatest significance in measuring 
the ease or difficulty of reading matter. 

4. Mr. Gray was now ready to analyze 
current materials in terms of their read- 
ability. He found that it was quite pos 
sible to differentiate materials in terms of 
difficulty, and to select representative pas 
sages illustrative of at least four levels of 
reading ability. 

5. Finally, Professor Gray pointed out 
how reading material had been and could 
be selected in terms of one’s ability to read 
it. He discussed methods of measuring the 
reader’s level, and of using a scale of diff- 
culty as an aid in bringing book and 
reader together. 
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Subsequent discussion indicated a gen- 
eral belief that Gray’s work constituted a 
definite contribution to the problem of sup- 
plying suitable materials and warranted 
continued and sympathetic observation. 

The Friday evening session offered an 
opportunity for a presentation of what 
might be called the sociological aspect of 
research in librarianship. Evidence was 
brought forward which must some day be 
of inestimable significance in evaluating 
the social importance of the American pub- 
lic library. This evidence represented part 
of a study of the general question: “Who 
Reads What, and Where Do They Get 
It?,” now being carried on in New York 
City under the general direction of Pro- 
fessors Douglas Waples of the Graduate 
Library School and Ralph Tyler of Ohio 
State University. In the course of this in- 
vestigation, the following are some of the 
questions to which attention will be di- 
rected : 

1. What social groups compose the book 
reading population ? 

2. What proportion of the book reading 
population does the public library reach? 

3. How do library groups differ with 
respect to amount and kind of material 
read? 

4. What other sources are used for 
reading materials and how extensively ? 

5. How do classes of literature read 
compare with reading interest ? 

6. How explain the failure of certain 
groups to read material of most interest 
to them ? 

Although it is still too early to present 
more than a preliminary report of prog- 
ress, based on the evidence from a single 
branch library—Fordham—certain truths 
are already clearly apparent. These were 
demonstrated by the use of slides. 

In the first place, the library public is 


not the same as a cross-section of the gen- 
eral population. Whereas students con- 
stitute but little more than 16 per cent of 
the population served by the Fordham 
Branch, they constitute some 57 per cent 
of the registered borrowers from the adult 
division. The obvious sequel to this com- 
parison is that the non-student groups are 
but feebly represented in the library regis- 
tration as compared with their numbers 
in the population at large. 

Secondly, the library patronage consists 
of not one public but of several publics. 
To lump them all together as though 
their tastes and reading habits were similar 
constitutes a serious distortion of per- 
spective, and militates against an accurate 
appraisal of each group’s essential qualities 
as elements in the pattern of library serv- 
ice. The sex difference is perhaps the most 
obvious, but occupational and social differ- 
ences are hardly less important. 

Thirdly, library service to various 
groups is not the same. There are striking 
differences in the amount and kind of 
service; that is, in the number of books 
lent to each group and in the type of 
literature preferred by each. These facts 
were demonstrated by a whole series of 
slides, showing that 57 per cent of the 
students and 71.3 per cent of the non- 
students borrow fewer than ten books a 
year; that 61 per cent of the library bor- 
rowers from the adult division are under 
twenty-one years of age; that men read 
more than women in biography, psychol- 
ogy, and travel; that women read more 
than men in fiction, American and Eng- 
lish literature, and even slightly more in 
economics! Relative preferences for cer- 
tain writers of fiction were also brought 
out. 

Saturday’s proceedings were dominated 
by the personality of Mr. Lyman Bryson 
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of Des Moines. He had as his topic 
“Public Forums and Readable Books.” 
Among the observations of Mr. Bryson, 
directly confirming the evidence of the 
previous day’s speakers, were: 

“The people reached by the public li- 
brary are not typical of the general pop- 
ulation. 

“Reading ability of the seventh or 
eighth grade (that is, junior high school 
level) is typical. 

“We need a new type of literature, 
written in language and in a style that ts 
comprehensible and appealing to the great 
masses for whom available material is in- 
adequate.” 

Mr. Bryson identified five classes of 
people: 

1. The indifferent well-to-do. 

2. The informed well-to-do. 

3. The inert proletariat. 


4. The active proletariat. (Librarians 
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are well acquainted with this group and 
bear a definite responsibility 
them. ) 

5. Everybody else. In this group are 
the persons of relatively low reading 
ability; of no reading habits; and those 
not interested enough to spend much time 
on difficult 


authority or authenticity. 


toward 


discussions regardless of 

This group 
constitutes the chief educational problem 
in the United States, and it is for this 
group in particular that a new literature 
must be written. 

Following each speaker’s address the 
audience was invited to present questions 
and to participate in the subsequent dis- 
cussion. ‘This was carried on with intel- 
ligence and enthusiasm, and the general 
consensus of opinion was that the Board 
on the Library and Adult Education had 
sponsored one of the most exciting pro- 
grams in its history. 


More Citizens’ Councils in Action 


By HOWARD P. JONES 
Secretary, National Municipal League, New York City 


N CONNECTION with the Na- 
tional Conference on Government to be 
held in Atlantic City November 9 to 11, 
under the auspices of the National Mu- 
nicipal League, a day will be devoted to 
a National Conference of Citizens’ Coun- 
cils. Representatives of these councils 
will be brought together from all over 
the United States to discuss their own 
problems at first hand. They will also 
have the opportunity of attending other 
sessions which will be addressed by lead- 
ers in the cause of sound local govern- 
ment. 


As Bulletin readers know, representa- 
tives of the American Library Association 
last spring were among those of more 
than fifty national organizations advocat- 
ing the establishment of local citizens’ 
councils to secure the greatest possible 
public benefit from expenditure of public 
and semi-public funds. Headquarters for 
the executive committee were established 
in the offices of the National Municipal 
League, and with the assistance of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York a di- 
rector was secured to further council 
organization. 
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Thirty-nine cities now have such coun- 
cils working for constructive economy in 
government, twenty-five others have coun- 
cils in active process of formation, and 
groups or individuals in two hundred and 
four other cities are corresponding with 
the Committee on Citizens’ Councils for 
Constructive Economy with a view to 
establishing councils. 

Cities in which new councils have been 
formed, or in which previously existing 
groups organized along similar lines are 
now identified with the committee’s pro- 
gram for constructive economy, include: 


Altadena, California 
Los Angeles, California 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
New Haven, Connecticut 
Berwyn, Illinois 
Glen Ellyn, Illinois 
Gary, Indiana 
Des Moines, lowa 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 
Oswego, New York 
Durham, North Carolina 
Akron, Ohio 
Ashtabula, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 
Altoona, Pennsylvania 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania 
Norristown, Pennsylvania 
Wilkensburg, Pennsylvania 
Staunton, Virginia 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 
These are in addition to the thirteen 
cities having newly organized councils 
Previously announced in the Bulletin. 
As one means of increasing popular un- 
derstanding of present governmental 


problems, a new series of national broad- 
casts was begun October 3 over the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company network 
on “The Crises in Municipal Finance.” 
Evidence that the summer program of 
broadcasts in the “You and Your Gov- 
ernment” series on “Constructive Econ- 
omy in Government” was listened to by 
a large and interested audience has come 
through fan mail which was received 
from forty states, the District of Colum- 
bia, Hawaii, and Canada, and from cash 
orders for 3,140 reprints of the addresses. 
This is particularly noteworthy in view 
of the fact that the National Municipal 
Review, in which the radio addresses are 
also published, is taken by the most im- 
portant libraries, colleges, and universities 
in the United States. One hundred and 
sixteen thousand copies of the announce- 
ment of this series were distributed with 
the help of codperating agencies. 

Four pamphlets describing the objec- 
tives of the citizens’ councils program, 
methods of organizing councils, work 
done by some of the councils that have 
been formed, and suggestions of work that 
might be done by councils, have been 
published and distributed as follows: 
Citizens’ councils for constructive econ- 
omy, 4,821; Citizens’ council—why and 
how? 6,623; Committee on citizens’ 
councils for constructive economy, 11,492; 
and Citizens’ councils in action, 700. In 
addition to the pamphlet distribution, con- 
siderable newspaper publicity has also 
been carried on. 

The latest news to report is that a 
story based upon the idea of citizens’ 
councils is scheduled to appear in an early 
issue of the American Magazine. 
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The Newbery Medal Award 


By DELLA McGREGOR 


Chairman of the A. L. A. Section for Library Work with Children, 1932 


HE John Newbery Medal is to 
children’s literature what the Pulitzer 
Prize is to adult literature, and is awarded 
each year by the Section for Library 
Work with Children to the most dis- 
tinguished juvenile book written by a 
citizen or resident of the United States 
and published during the preceding year. 
Young Fu of the Upper Yangtze, written 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Foreman Lewis, is this 
year’s recipient. Held in connection with 
the annual meeting of the American Li- 
brary Association in Chicago, the presen- 
tation of the medal to Mrs. Lewis was 
an unusually gala and dramatic occasion. 
Mr. Frederic G. Melcher, editor of the 
Publishers Weekly and donor of the 
medal—designed in 1921 by René Paul 
Chambellan—was able for the first time 
in three years to attend in person the cere- 
mony of awarding it. 

The winner of the medal this year has 
had a particularly 
career. 





interesting literary 
Young Fu is the logical out- 
growth of years of reading, writing, and 
living. To quote Mrs. Lewis’ publishers: 
“She was born in Baltimore in 1892, at- 
tended the Baltimore public schools, Tome 
Institute, Maryland Institute of Fine 
Arts, and the Biblical Seminary of New 
York. She took also a scattered collec- 
tion of courses in English, psychology, 
higher accountancy, and the Chinese lan- 
guage. 

“As a young woman she worked in 
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YOUNG FU* 


various fields: on architectural designs for 
doll houses, railroad statistics, institu- 
tional work in a Slavic settlement, and 
religious education in a church center. 
“In 1917 she went to China, finding 
it only a short step from work with for 
eigners here to work abroad. Days were 
spent in the office of the Mission Board 
and evenings in religious education classes 
in Shanghai. The next year she spent 
in Chungking (the scene of Young Fu) 
—that great province one thousand six 








*This and other illustrations by Kurt Wiese in ° 
issue are shown through the courtesy of the John t. 
Winston Company. 
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hundred miles inland which lies next door 
to Tibet. Next she taught in the Girls’ 
Boarding School in Nanking, and later in 
the Nanking Boys’ 
Academy. Here she 
was married in 1921 
to John Abraham 
Lewis, principal of the 
Boys’ Academy and 
son of Bishop Wilson 
Seeley Lewis of Iowa 
and China.” 

Severe illness forced 
Mrs. Lewis to return 
to the United States, 
and she now spends most of her time in a 
cottage in the woods overlooking the 
Severn River, Maryland. Her primary 
interests are her home, her young son, 
China, books, country life, animals, and 
writing. 

China and the Chinese still hold a high 
place in Mrs. Lewis’ affections. She says: 
“From the first, I was at home in China, 
and today I am as deeply ensnared by its 
charm and glamour as ever I was on its 
soil. Something about its ancient culture, 
the reverence for beauty and learning, 
the indestructible fibre of its people, grad- 
ually wins all of one’s respect and admira- 
tion.” 

Mrs. Lewis’ comments on her style 
are particularly interesting. “As for tech- 
nique—I have none. I have never taken 
acourse in journalism or the art of writ- 
ing in my life, and I believe that anything 
I have succeeded in doing I owe chiefly 
toa broad background of thirty years or 
more of incessant reading. As a child I 
knew good books, books far beyond my 
age for the most part, but well written. 
I am inclined to believe that in so far as 
any one author might do so, Joseph Con- 
tad has influenced me most deeply... . 


As for ideals, I would rather have written 
a half dozen lines from Keats, or an occa- 
sional passage from Edward Arlington 
Robinson, than all the short stories and 
books that have, or ever will, come from 
my pen.” 

To at least a few young people of today 
who read Young Fu, the book will bring 
a new understanding of the significance 
of life’s purposes. At the opening of the 
story, Fu stands on the narrow curbing 
before Dai’s two-storied tenement in 
Chair-Maker’s Way, in Chungking. At 
the end, five years later, his apprentice- 
ship to the coppersmith is over. There is 
not the slightest doubt in his mind of old 
Tang’s feeling for him. ‘This, a wisdom 
older than his years helped him to realize, 
would do more toward making him mature 
than any other force in his life. 

Slipping out of bed and standing at 
the window—‘“‘Through the barred grat- 
ing he could see the warm summer moon. 
Under its rays the roof tops sheltering 
a million Chungkingese had become 
darkly beautiful. For the present dingi- 
ness and squalor had disappeared, and the 
Lin and Yangtze had changed their 
muddy torrents, as if by magic, into 
streams of molten silver. 
Two or three hours for this 
unearthly glamour to linger, 
and then another dawn 
would sound its clarion for 
all who labored. Young Fu’s 
heart leaped at the thought. 
Tomorrow Fu Be Be (his 
mother) would return to 
share his good fortune. To- 
morrow he would begin to prove himself 
to Tang. Tomorrow—! Ai, but life was 
good!” 

Tomorrow — and tomorrow — books 
such as this will put new courage and 
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hope into the hearts of young people who 
“tired of wishes and empty of dreams” 
struggle for a footing and opportunities 
for fulfilling their destinies which just 
now seem so barren of idealism. 

This is Mrs. Lewis’ first contribution 
to literature for children in the field of 


The Significance of the School Library 


By LUCILE F. FARGO 


Research Associate, School of Library Service, Columbia University 


HERE was a clever man some years 
ago who wrote an article in Harper's 
which was headed ‘Should Students 
Study?’ I have always thought a part of 
the answer was to be found in the equip- 
ment provided in the modern schools. 
You cannot expose children to books 
that they like without their coming sooner 
or later to like more books and better 
books. They just naturally become stu- 
dious, almost without your knowing what 
has happened to them, if the provision is 
made.” , 

Thus Dr. George D. Strayer, is quoted 
in the preface to Leads, No. 10 (A. L. A. 
50c). This fifty page news letter of the 
A. L. A. Publicity Committee is a com- 
bined debaters’ and toasters’ handbook for 
school librarians and others on the lookout 
for material usable in speeches, newspaper 
publicity, and communications addressed 
to school administrative groups. 

The compilation of quotable paragraphs 
from school experts like Dr. Strayer 
would in itself have been a worth while 
project had the work of the committee 
stopped there. But fortunately that is only 
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librarians themselves. 








books. I do not think it will be her last | 
But whether her first or her last, it is a | 
distinguished contribution that will hold 
its own with that other fine group of 
eleven to which members of the Newbery 
Medal Committee add it with such 
pleasure. 


the beginning. From cover to cover the 
publication is packed with anecdotes, in- 
cidents, human interest stories, and ac- 
counts of activities and projects that tell 
the story of a most vital relationship be- 
tween classroom and library, teachers and 
librarians. It is thus an exceedingly fetch- 
ing picture of the integrated school pro- 
gram so devoutly desired by educational 
groups everywhere; and it will be a source 
of inspiration and suggestion for school 


The section headings, being designed as 
catchwords, do not always reveal the un- 
usual significance of the subject matter. 
Thus we have “Heart of the School,” 
“Gateway to New Worlds,” and “As 
Educators See It,” in the last of which at- 
tention is drawn to several illuminating 
statements bearing on finances. Thus we 
get from Arthur I. Gates of Columbia: 

Under the present conditions when the 
need for reduction of expenditures is in- 
sistent, a marked extension in the use of 
books and printed learning materials, instead 
of being an extravagance, is the most obvious 
and certain means of economizing without 
impoverishing education. 
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Standards for Public Libraries 


‘Adopted October, 1933, by the Council of the 
American Library Association 


HE public library is maintained by a 
democratic society in order that every 
man, woman, and child may have the 
means of self-education and recreational 
reading. The library provides materials 
for education and advice in their use. It 
diffuses information and ideas necessary 
to the present welfare and future advance- 
ment of a community. It strengthens and 
extends appreciation of the cultural and 
spiritual values of life. It offers opportu- 
nities for constructive use of the new 
leisure. It serves all ages and all classes. 

Reasonably adequate library service in- 
cludes a main library with reading room 
facilities; special provision for children; 
lending, reference, and periodical collec- 
tions adequate to the needs of the com- 
munity; a professional staff of high qual- 
ity and adequate number; and such 
branches and other distributing agencies 
as the area and topography of the city 
may require. The’ book collection must be 
well cataloged, so that the needed book 
can be found easily, and such lending rec- 
ords established as to provide easy use and 
protection from loss. Hours of opening 
will vary with community needs. 


Tue STAFF 


Since a professional library staff carries 
on educational, administrative, and tech- 
nical services, its members must be well 





Reprints will be available at A. L. A. Headquarters 


—ten copies, ten cents in stamps; quantity prices om 
application, 


educated, possess at least one year of li- 
brary school training or its equivalent, 
and have special aptitude and qualifica- 
tions for the particular work of each. 
Salaries of professional librarians should 
be comparable with those of other pro- 
fessions, and the work of professional li- 
brarians sharply differentiated from that 
of clerical or sub-professional workers. 
The staff should be of sufficient size to 
permit efficient operation for as many 
hours as may be necessary for the needs 
of the community. 

The chief librarian should administer 
the entire library system and be responsi- 
ble to the library board. A detailed scheme 
of service, based upon size, type, and ‘re- 
sources of the library, must be worked out 
by the individual librarian and trustees. 
A committee of the American Library 


Association is engaged in working out 
basic schemes. 


Book CoLLEcTION 


To meet the varied needs and interests 
of a community, a broad collection of 
books, pamphlets, and periodicals on a 
wide range of subjects is necessary, with 
intensive duplication of titles in fields of 
special interest, constantly freshened by 
the addition of new books and books on 
timely subjects. Special collections are 
needed for the reference room, the chil- 
dren’s rooms, for technical, art, and 
other departments. Books will wear out 
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in service and need to be replaced. 

To be reasonably adequate in quantity, 
the library in a city of 200,000 inhabitants 
and over should have at least 143 books 
per capita; in a city of 10,000 to 200,000, 
2 books per capita; and in a city of less 
than 10,000, 3 books per capita. 


MEASURING THE USE OF THE LIBRARY 


The active library is constantly trying, 
through publicity and extension agencies, 
to intensify and extend its service to the 
community. It is not satisfied to cater 
only to students, clubwomen, general 
readers, and children, but endeavors to be 
useful to the business interests, industrial 
workers, technicians, public officials, and 
other special groups. 


Many of the most important library 
services cannot be measured statistically. 
Examples of such services are the provision 
of reference and study facilities, encour- 
agement of purposeful reading by adults, 
special services relating to the dominant 
local industries, organized coéperation 
with the public schools, study and discus- 
sion groups, lectures, and exhibitions. 

The library’s book lending services can 
be measured statistically. Under liberal 
support and other favorable conditions 
many libraries will far exceed the follow- 
ing minimum standards: 


Per Cent of 

Population Number of 
Registered as Books Lent 

Borrowers* Per Capita 


Cities of over 1,000,000 


inhabitants ......... 25 5 
Cities of 200,000 to 

1,000,000 inhabitants... 30 7 
Cities of 100,000 to 

200,000 inhabitants... 35 8 
Cities of 10,000 to 

100,000 inhabitants... 40 9 


*Based upon a three-year registration period. 


. - of 

opulation Numbe 
Registered as Books 1 
Borrowers* Per Capita 


Cities of less than 10,000 
inhabitants ......... 50 10 


Tue Income NEEDED 


Experience shows that $1 per capita is 
the average minimum annual income upon 
which reasonably adequate library service 
can be maintained. 


The exact minimum depends upon the 
size, location, and character of the com- 
munity. The small town must usually 
spend more than $1 per capita to cover 
minimum essentials, or reduce unit costs 


by enlarging the area of service and sup- 
port. 


Communities desiring full development 
of library service will find it necessary to 
provide a support much larger than the 
minimum. Expert special services in 
coéperation with local industries and in- 
terests, and extensive work with the public 
schools are examples of desirable library 
activities which cannot be adequately 
maintained upon the minimum income of 
$1 per capita. 


The allotment of at least 55 per cent 
of the total income for the salaries of the 
library staff (not including janitors, en- 
gineers, et cetera), 25 per cent for books, 
periodicals, and binding, and 20 per cent 
for all other expenditures is a fair stand- 
ard. Local conditions involving the cost 
of building maintenance, the area and 
density of population as affecting the num- 
ber of branches, and other factors, will 
inevitably affect the distribution. In gen- 
eral, the largest libraries will spend more 
than the percentage indicated for library 
salaries and less for books, periodicals, and 
binding. 
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Library Donors Honored at Luncheon 


HE democracy of the library in 
meeting the needs of people in all walks 
of life, for the present generation and 
for generations to come, was stressed in 
tributes to Chicago library donors voiced 
at a luncheon October 19, at the Congress 
Hotel, during the A. L. A. conference. 

Opened with a letter from Secretary of 
the Interior Harold L. Ickes, a Chicagoan 
and one of a citizen group sponsoring the 
event, the program of brief talks included 
a personal message from Dr. John H. 
Finley, a native of Illinois, who had hoped 
te be present to celebrate his seventieth 
birthday in his home state. Dr. Finley’s 
message, read by President Lydenberg, 
was followed by a greeting from English 
library friends given by Arundell Esdaile, 
secretary of the British Museum, and 
a tribute from Chicago citizens paid 
by Dr. Horace J. Bridges, author and 
lecturer. 

“When we realize that a very large 
proportion of the people of the country 
are without library service we cannot too 
gratefully approve the efforts of those 
who by their generosity have helped to 
improve this condition,” Secretary Ickes 
told his fellow townsmen in his tribute to 
those who have given to Chicago some 
of the finest libraries in the country. 

After citing the library’s two-fold func- 
tion—to furnish materials for the educa- 
tion of both children and adults out of 
school, and to provide wholesome and 
worth while recreation—Mr. Ickes said 
that in the well balanced library “the 





needs of the unemployed man with too 
much leisure time on his hands are as 
carefully considered as are the needs of 
the skilled mechanic who wishes to read 
the latest books on his subject.” 

Dr. Finley, a trustee of the New York 
Public Library, was a librarian in his 
senior year at Knox College and later 
president of that institution. He told of 
his deep indebtedness as “‘a grown-up IIli- 
nois farm boy, to books and to those who 
make them accessible,” in his birthday 
letter read by President Lydenberg. 

“T can’t remember when I could not 
read,” Dr. Finley wrote. “We had few 
books beside the Bible, yet I was parsing 
Paradise lost and beginning Latin at 
ten. The first book that I bought with 
money that I earned was a United States 
history and the second a dollar edition of 
Shakespeare. Later my Horace was 
strapped to my plow. 

“The library is more than ever an essen- 
tial in a world of more highly specialized 
labor and of larger leisure. It is the cor- 
ner stone of the educational-recreational 
structure of a richer adult life. As Dean 
Inge has said, ‘to achieve immortality is 
to have life more abundantly, to be eternal 
every moment.’ No institution of man 
is better equipped for that service than 
the libraries, with their trained librarians, 
where rich and poor alike may have asso- 
ciation with those who cannot die—those 
who live immortally in books.” 

Among the library donors present as 
guests of honor were Mrs. Charles Deer- 
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ing and her son-in-law, Chauncey McCor- 
mick, representing the new Deering 
Memorial Library at Northwestern Uni- 
versity; Mrs. Vesta M. Westover Chan- 
non, who founded the American Library 
in honor of Pasteur at Strasbourg, France, 
and the library of L’Alliance Francaise, 
Chicago; Mrs. William Rainey Harper, 
wife of the former president of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago for whom Harper 
Memorial Library at that university is 
named; Mrs. Sarah Schaffner, donor of 
the Joseph Schaffner Memorial Library 
to the School of Commerce of North- 
western University; Mrs. Robert L. 
Gregory, donor of a building to house 
the Hibbard Egyptian library, given by 
her mother, to the Western Theological 
Seminary; Mrs. George H. Betts, who, 
with her husband, gave the Muriel Betts 
Library of Childhood to the National 
College of Education; and Mr. and Mrs. 
Hubert Burnham, representing the Burn- 
ham Library of Architecture at the Art 
Institute of Chicago. 

Other guests of honor were Monsignor 
Eugene Tisserant, of the Vatican Library, 
Rome; Dr. Isak Collijn, of the Royal 
Library, Stockholm; Dr. Ernest Wicker- 
sheimer, of the University of Strasbourg 
Library, France; Dr. T. P. Sevensma, 
of the League of Nations Library, 
Geneva; Quin O’Brien, representing the 
mayor of Chicago; and Harriet M. Skogh, 
representing the State Library of Illinois. 

Two hundred were present. James 
Weber Linn, author and professor of 
English at the University of Chicago, 
presided, Governor Henry Horner headed 
the honorary committee of Chicago citi- 
zens sponsoring the event, and George B. 
Utley, chairman of the Special Member- 
ship Committee, represented A. L. A. co- 
operation in the arrangements. 
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Simple Library Cataloging 

Simple library cataloging, published in 
1927, has been one of the most popular 
publications the A. L. A. has ever issued. 
Its directness, simplicity, clearness, and 
low price have all combined to make it 
ideal as a manual of instruction and as q 
guide for the “new” librarian. Although 
published in a large edition, all copies 
were sold by the end of 1932 and a photo- 
graphic reprint had to be resorted to to 
bridge the gap until a new and revised 
edition could be got ready. 

This new edition, entirely rewritten, 
has now been published. It embodies all 
the excellent features of the first but has 
been expanded from the original 96 to 173 
pages, on the advice of twenty-seven in- 
structors in cataloging and other librarians 
who advised the author on sections to be 
added, sample cards to be included, etc. 
The second edition is priced at $1.50, 


Books for Little Children 

A special committee of the Section for 
Library Work with Children, with 
Gladys English as chairman, has com- 
piled this list, just published by the 
A. L. A. It is based on the list made by 
Marion Horton and included in the 
A. L. A. catalog 1926-1931, with the 
addition of books published in 1932 and 
1933 which have been tested in libraries 
and schools. Following the list of twenty- 
two easy reading books of the reader and 
primer type is one of sixteen reader series. 
All titles are briefly annotated, the ap- 
propriate grade is indicated, and the lists 
are preceded by a group of tests for readers 
and primers, based on those approved by 
leading educators of the country. This 
list will replace Readers and primers, pub- 
lished in 1929. 
in stamps; 10 copies, 50c. 


Price: single copies, 10 
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Chicago Highlights 


SCORE of distinguished dele- 
gates from abroad and more than 3,000 
delegates from this country took posses- 
sion of the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, two 
weeks ago and dwarfed that spacious 
building into not-so-spacious dimensions. 
The Grand Ball Room during general 
sessions took on the appearance of a 
Paderewski assemblage. Seats were at 
such a premium that Francis K. W. 
Drury of Nashville, in the interests of 
comfort and courtesy to the ladies, ini- 
tiated the custom of sitting on the floor, 
and only the really adequate amplifiers 
saved the fringes of the audience from 
competing with the program. 

Such crowds, of course, cause some 
people to shudder, but when one breaks 
down the mass into numerous individuals 
and thinks of the unexpected faces that 
appeared from California, Washington, 
New Hampshire, and Texas, one cannot 
but feel grateful toward world’s fairs and 
conventions and the welcome and profit- 
able meetings which they offer. 

All of the general sessions addresses 
will be printed in full in the Proceedings, 
and several are appearing in the Library 
Journal. Numerous addresses from sec- 
tion and round table meetings will be 
found in this and later issues of the Bulle- 
tin and also in the Wilson Bulletin. Sec- 
tion chairmen, members of the Publicity 
Committee, and numerous individuals 
assisted in selecting the material which 
it is hoped will give A. L. A. members 
and other librarians some if not all of the 
cream of the conference. 
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Before the conference formally opened, 
International Library Committee meet- 
ings, adult education seminars, a pub- 
licity institute, and a reunion dinner of 
those who had attended the 1893 confer- 
ence brought a surprisingly large number 
of delegates in advance. Three of this 
number were celebrating the fiftieth an- 
niversary of their first appearance at an 
A. L. A. conference: Mrs. Henry James 
Carr, Frank P. Hill, and Ernest Cushing 
Richardson ; each of whom was related to, 
or in his own right, a past president of 
the Association. Mrs. Carr, who had 
charge of the reunion dinner, was re- 
sponsible for one of the most delightful 
affairs of the conference, according to 
those who attended. 

Mr. Carnovsky gives in this issue a 
brief summary of seminar discussions, and 
Mr. Ridley, one feature of the institute 
program. More complete reports of pre- 
conference sessions will be given in later 
issues, 


New Memsers DINNER 


Numerous social functions marked the 
week, but few were happier than the New 
Members and First Conference dinner ar- 
ranged by the Membership Committee for 
Monday evening preceding the first 
general session. Nearly two hundred 
people were present—most of them new 
members or those attending their first con- 
ference. Samuel H. Ranck of Grand 
Rapids, was toastmaster, President Lyden- 
berg and Secretary Milam made brief 
speeches of welcome, Miss Countryman, 
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Miss Rathbone and Dr. Bostwick were 
among the speakers, and friendly inter- 
course between new members and old was 
the order of the evening. 

Immediately after the dinner everyone 
flocked to hear President Lydenberg give 
his address on “Unanswered Questions” 
and the real business of the week was 
launched. 


WRITTEN REcorDS AND CIVILIZATION 


The effect of systems of writing on his- 
toric civilizations and the debt we owe 
to monks of the middle ages for preserv- 
ing the records of Greek and Roman 
civilizations were pointed out by Mon- 
signor Eugene ‘Tisserant speaking on 
“What the Preservation of the Records 
of Scholarship Means to Changing Civili- 
zations” at the second general session. 

“The first historic civilizations are 
easily characterized by their systems of 
writing,” he observed. “As long as 
cuneiform signs were used in Mesopo- 
tamia, the civilizations seemed to be one, 
although under different names: Su- 
merian, Babylonian, or Assyrian. But 
when the use of cuneiform signs ceased, 
the civilization changed, although the 
new language, Aramaic, was almost the 
same as Babylonian, and there was no 
change in the inhabitants. Egyptian civi- 
lization stood as long as the use of hiero- 
glyphics continued and disappeared with 
it, although the Coptic language was 
fundamentally the same as the old Egyp- 
tian which it superseded. The extraordi- 
nary continuity and immobility of Chinese 
culture is due to the fixedness of its pic- 
torial writing system. 

“Today we consider translation an easy 
process ; in ancient times translations were 
rare and adaptations difficult and slow. 
When Alexander the Great made the 
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conquest of Babylon, there were still clay 
tablets and priests who could read them, 
but a very small part of that science was 
transferred to the Greeks because the 
change of writing and language was too 
difficult. 

“Things went another way in the 
Western world at the end of the Roman 
empire. In a few centuries, barbarian mi- 
grations covered the whole of Europe, 
but the Latin alphabet remained alive, 
since these peoples did not possess special 
alphabets and nothing hindered them 
from adopting Latin literature. A few 
men preserved in their libraries, as did 
Cassiodorus in his retreat at Vivarium in 
southern Italy, the most famous writings 
of Roman authors. Later thousands of 
monks in Italy, in France, in Great 
Britain, in Germany, working in silence 
for ten centuries, reproduced these models 
of beautiful language and prepared, in a 
world full of wars, for days of progress 
and brilliant life. The oratory and the 
library were the most important places 
in the monasteries. ‘Claustrum sine arma- 
rio quasi castrum sine armamentario 
said an eleventh century canon, ‘a monas- 
tery without a library would be as a 
stronghold without ammunition.’ A Car- 
thusian friar developing this idea further 
said with gentle simplicity: ‘A monastery 
without books is a town without resources, 
a stronghold without walls, a kitchen 
without pans, a table without food, a 
garden without vegetables, a meadow 
without flowers, a tree without leaves.’ 

“The Popes, until the sacking of Rome 
in 1527, not only opened their libraries 
to all, but also permitted copying and 
even lent very largely, with the intent to 
help the diffusion of knowledge. The 
progress for civilization which was pro- 
duced by this knowledge of old authors 
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is an old story: Aristotle and Plato be- 
came known exactly as they were; the 
history of antiquity was largely open to 
scholars and permitted comparisons be- 
tween similar situations, so useful for 
statesmen and leaders. Most of the an- 
cient experience in medicine and other 
practical sciences was given back to hu- 
manity. Last, but not least, after Ptole- 
maeus’ Geography, brought to Florence 
by Chrysoloras, was translated into Latin 
in 1406, a new and vivid interest in geo- 
graphical exploration was created. The 
doctrine of Ptolemaeus on the rotundity 
of the earth was again brought into evi- 
dence, and as a direct consequence there 
resulted the discovery of America. Such 
is the significance of the conservation of 
the records of scholarship. 

“Our task, as librarians, is similar to 
that of the priestesses of Vesta, to whom 
was committed the care of the sacred 
fire. Nothing is unworthy in our life: 
the protection of books against beetles, 
repairing ragged parchment fragments, 
erection of new bookstacks or building 
new reading rooms, as well as cataloging 
or labeling, all are noble, if we feel that 
we are helping humanity in its trend 
toward that spiritual unity which would 
be the result of unity of culture.” 


EDUCATING THE Maygority’s 
EDUCATORS 


Conservation as a primary duty of the 
library was stressed by Arundell Esdaile 
in an address on “The Social Responsi- 
bility of the Modern Library” at the 
same session. 

“A contributor to the Library Associa- 
tion Record (in an otherwise profitable 
and sensible paper) recently made a con- 
trast between ‘museum libraries’ and 
‘laboratory libraries,’ he said. “Another 


recent writer disowned any interest in 
royal and other libraries founded for 
scholarship and ostentation. But quite a 
lot of the daily work of the so-called 
‘museum libraries’ has little to do with 
either of these vices. ‘They too are lab- 
oratories or workshops as much as are the 
specialized libraries with which the 
former critic was comparing them to 
their disadvantage, and, of course, far 
more so than the libraries of more ele- 
mentary reading which were in the mind 
of the latter. 

“T took the trouble one morning a little 
time ago to run over the thousand or two 
volumes which were waiting overnight 
in the ‘Kept Books’ pigeonholes in the 
British Museum Reading Room. His- 
torical subjects, including the history of 
literature, accounted for about half; the 
rest concerned current studies such as 
natural science or contemporary politics 
—and that though we are better able to 
shepherd the not very profound students 
of these subjects into other excellent 
specialized libraries in London. The 
great libraries, so far from ‘only remotely 
affecting the great majority,’ educate the 
majority’s educators and provide the ma- 
terial from which democracy’s leaders 
teach and uplift it. 

“But while these libraries which I have 
been considering, those founded for that 
despicable purpose of scholarship, do 
through leadership really and most vitally 
modify the thoughts on important matters 
of the great majority, they affect them, it 
is true, only indirectly. It is not possible 
for all to use them. On the spot the reading 
room space is not large enough for all, 
nor can it be enlarged, unless it may be 
by keeping later hours, that is enlarged 
in time, the only remaining dimension. 
Even for use by the extra-mural media, 
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available copies of books would be too 
few. They must be supported by other 
special and local institutions—the tech- 
nical and the public libraries. 

“If democracy is to mean more than 
the counting of noses, or the victory in 
a conflict of ignorant clamors, darkness, 
and noises of night, it must mean a soci- 
ety which thinks and reads and discusses, 
and whose balance of judgment, rather 
than blind loyalty, directs its ends. Such 
a society cannot exist without free access 
to good books. The remarkable rise of 
the public library in the last generation 
is the healthiest omen for the future 
that I can conceive—short of the miracu- 
lous appearance of someone who could 
understand and with authority and not 
as the scribes interpret economic phenom- 


” 


ena. 


Betrer To ContTiINuE THAN To 
BEGIN ANEW 


Taine’s observation that “in the mat- 
ter of history, it is always better to con- 
tinue than to begin anew,” was brought 
forward by Isak Collijn at the same ses- 
sion in support of his statement that 
society owed it to itself to maintain li- 
braries. 

“How could research, the practical life, 
exchange of thought, script, social work, 
in short, anything, continue, without the 
support of the experience contained in 
literature and the incitement gained by 
comparisons between the old and the new 
in the solving of problems?” he asked. 
“And how could these results be turned 
to advantage and become effective with- 
out institutions whose essential purpose is 
to preserve all that has been thought and 
done in bygone days and to make access- 
ible the same to our contemporaries? The 
connection between the state and the li- 
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brary is not as many would wish to assert, 
a purely professional problem concerning 
almost exclusively libraries and librarians, 
On the contrary, when we take up con- 
sideration of this problem we find our- 
selves discussing a subject which inti- 
mately concerns everyone throughout our 
modern society, enlightened and _non- 
enlightened, poor and rich, old and young, 

“In his famous utterance, the great 
scholar, Adolf von Harnack, has com- 
pared libraries to the big Nile dams in 
Egypt, where the necessary water is col- 
lected and led over the fields in times of 
drought for the good of the growing crop. 
This saying contains a vital truth, which 
becomes no less vital because it has been, 
perhaps, not so generally understood. 

“Talk of the depression in business 
life and of economic conditions is on 
everybody’s lips in these days, and to 
our regret we all know that there exists 
more than good reason for this. But 
nothing is gained by adding to the outer 
depression a depression of a mental and 
intellectual nature. Should we succeed 
in fighting our way through the most 
difficult crisis the world has ever known, 
we must first depend on the buoyancy 
and vitality of our spiritual forces. In 
the struggle against depression, libraries 
can be reckoned among the most impor- 
Let us hope that all who 
are in leading positions will be enabled 
to perceive this truth and act accord- 
ingly.” 


tant means. 


A Basic TREND IN EDUCATION 


The effort to provide adults as well as 
children with adequate means of con 
tinuing their education “is not a fad in- 
dulged in by irresponsible social uplifters, 
but a basic trend in education which 
should command the unqualified support 
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of all those who are interested in the 
future welfare of our country,” declared 
George F. Zook, discussing “A New 
Trend in Education” at the third general 
session. “I would not be an alarmist,” he 
told his audience, “but with all of its 
matchless virtues I do not believe that in 
the nature of the case we can rely ex- 
clusively on the work of the schools to 
prepare children adequately to solve the 
problems of a period a generation removed 
from school days. The social and eco- 
nomic problems which you and I face to- 
day as adults are very different indeed 
from those which troubled our fathers 
thirty or forty years ago. If also it is true 
that we cannot trust the further education 
of our citizens after they leave school to 
the incidental instruction of the radio, the 
movies, and the newspapers, it follows that 
the very safety of our country lies in the 
development of facilities in adult educa- 
tion which will give our citizens a compre- 
hensive, stimulating, fair opportunity to 
acquaint themselves with the issues which 
face the country.” 

What the government and private phi- 
lanthropy are doing to provide men and 
women with much needed education in 
many fields was briefly outlined in Dr. 
Zook’s address. The extensive program of 
tural education conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the fields of agri- 
culture and home economics; the voca- 
tional education service carried on by the 
Office of Education; the informal but 
fective combination of recreation and 
education rendered by the National Park 
Service; the educational work relief pro- 
grams fostered by the Emergency Relief 
organizations; and the citizens’ civilian 
camps carried on under the auspices of the 
War Department, were cited as federal 
attacks on the problem. The so-called Ad- 


justment Service established in New York 
City with the aid of funds from the 
Carnegie Corporation illustrated measures 
undertaken by philanthropy. In _ con- 
clusion, Dr. Zook called attention to the 
necessity of systematic education of adults 
relative to the increasing complexity of 
local, national, and international problems 
of a civic and social nature. 


READING IN MopERN SOocIETY 


Half humorously, half seriously, How- 
ard Mumford Jones at the same session 
discussed ““The Place of Books and Read- 
ing in Modern Society”—a subject, he 
protested, “‘as appalling in its magnitude 
as that chosen for a sermon by a frontier 
minister preaching on ‘Whither Are We 
Tending, and, if so, Why?’ ” 

Logically, according to Mr. Jones, 
reading at some time in the future should 
reach the vanishing point if publishers 
affected by the popular demand for snap, 
speed, action, and, above all, brevity, con- 
tinue to reduce their literary units to 
shorter and shorter lengths. 

“But the thought that reading might 
retrograde is sufficiently startling to make 
us realize how much we owe to the habit,” 
Mr. Jones declared, “and how strenu- 
ously we should work to extend it. First 
of all, think of the pleasure. Reading 
with a Purpose series are admirable, but 
they have the characteristic defect of 
most organized reading schemes in that 
they are very serious and informative 
and educational. I wish somebody would 
suggest a way to launch a Reading for 
Hilarity series. We encourage people 
to read for a purpose, or to read crea- 
tively, or to read to better their incomes, 
or to broaden their minds, or to know the 
best that has been said in the world, or 
for a dozen other equally laudable pur- 
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poses, but we do not extensively advertise 
the fact that reading is fun. I have been 
in library reading rooms more suggestive 
of a genteel funeral establishment than 
of the delight which is literature, wherein 
I felt apologetic unless I called for some- 
thing solemn from the Harvard Classics. 
In the children’s room we feel the need 
for color and humanity, but when the 
child grows to manhood we suppose he 
will be equally drawn to books in a room 
like a church parlor or the Grand Central 
Station. I suppose such rooms are archi- 
tecturally wise, but I wish our libraries 
could set aside a room for laughter. A 
public library is a serious enterprise, but 
it need not be a solemn one. 

“Why do people read trash? The 
answer is, of course, that they don’t know 
any better, but one of the reasons why 
they don’t know any better is that our 
system of introducing them to better books 
in school and college and library is pretty 
well calculated to frighten them off. We 
assume erroneously that readers ought to 
enjoy the classics, instead of seeing that 
the classics ought to enjoy readers. Clas- 
sics are not something that one ought to 
know—like the right fork; they are 
something that one can’t get along with- 
out—like the right wife. What we need 
is more adventurous discoverers of the 
classics.” 

Greater freedom of thought is also 
needed, according to Mr. Jones, and books 
are the means of supplying it. “It has 
often been remarked that the Latin word 
for book and the Latin root of liberty 
are the same word. The etymology will 
not bear too close scrutiny, but the paral- 
lelism of liber and libertas—of books and 
liberty—is of more than curious impor- 
tance for modern America. Over the 
greater part of the surface of the earth 
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active and violent movements are at work 
designed to mold the minds of men into 
a single set of ideas about the state. Bol- 
shevism, Fascism, Hitlerism, Communism 
—whatever the name, the method in this 
respect is always one: it is to destroy the 
circulation of the ideas of one’s opponents 
and to make propaganda for one’s own 
ideas. Except in half a dozen nations, 
political censorship and state directed 
propaganda have become the common- 
place of government. 

“You can count on the fingers of your 
hands those nations where thought is rela- 
tively free. There is Great Britain, still 
the home of intellectual liberty; there is 
Holland; there are the Scandinavias; 
there is Switzerland; there are perhaps 
three or four more. The United States 
is still fortunately to be counted in this 
list, though there are uneasy indications 
that the drive for regimentation of men’s 
minds is gaining ground with us. I count 
it among the fundamental decencies of 
civilization that men should everywhere 
have the freest possible access to the 
knowledge of ideas through the ability to 
read and comprehend what they read. If 
we are to be, indeed, a free people, we 
must see to it that we remain free. The 
charter of our freedom is that the people 
shall have the right freely to receive and 
freely to discuss ideas regarding them- 
selves and the state to which they belong; 
and the frail shield which we have to 
interpose between this hard won political 
platitude and the storm of absolutism 
which is sweeping the world is the thin 
and perishable leaf of the printed book. 
The absolute significance of literacy 
among our people is that it is the most 
practical defense they can possess against 
intellectual slavery. 

“Opposing the doctrine that the mod- 
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ern state shall dictate to its citizens what 
they shall and shall not read, we declare 
that the fundamental meaning of the habit 
of reading to the United States of our 
day is still what it was when Thomas 
Jefferson introduced his bill ‘for the more 
general diffusion of knowledge’ to the 
assembly of his state in 1777. 

“ ‘Experience has shewn,’ declared Mr. 
Jefferson, ‘that even under the best forms, 
those entrusted with power have, in time, 
and by slow operations, perverted it into 
tyranny; and it is believed that the most 
effectual means of preventing this would 
be to illuminate, so far as practicable, 
the minds of the people at large, and 
more especially to give them knowledge 
of those facts which history exhibiteth.’ 

“What is the place of books and read- 
ing in modern society? I reply that li- 
braries and the ability to read books are 
fundamental guardians of popular liberty 
in a diseased and desperate world.” 


Hervey ALLEN SPEAKS 


Hervey Allen at the same session paid 
tribute to American libraries in a brief 
address on ““The Library as an Author 
Sees It.” 

“I know no better place to work in for 
any kind of idea than the Congressional 
Library at Washington,” he commented. 
“What has always interested me greatly 
at the Library of Congress is the immense 
quiet and efficient courtesy of all the 
human beings engaged in the great work 
that is going on there, from the splendid 
librarian serving at the head to the very 
youngest pages, or attendants, who de- 
liver the books. They bring you the right 
books, bring them quickly and deliver 
them to where you are working. I have 
been in libraries where those three de- 
sirable things did not exist.” 


Similar tributes were paid to the New 
York Public Library and the Widener 
Library at Harvard. Turning later to 
the subject of modern literature, he ob- 
served, “The American public is not as 
modern or as hurried as it likes to believe. 
Our greatest American types are not 
highly-strung and nervous. If one looks 
back a little bit one can select books that 
show what this unhurried American pub- 
lic likes and wants. In place of what 
it wants it has been handed psychological 
documents on various abnormal states, and 
I believe it is thoroughly fed up with 
them. I believe that in a certain way 
what we know as modernism in literature, 
has suddenly become quite old-fashioned.” 


MEMBERSHIP AWARDS PRESENTED 


Maria V. Leavitt, chairman of the 
A. L. A. Membership Committee, at the 
third general session presented awards to 
five winners in the membership contests 
announced in earlier Bulletins. 

Awards were given to: (1) the com- 
mittee member responsible for the state or 
province showing the highest percentage 
gain in enrollment of A. L. A. members 
during the year 1932-33; (2) the com- 
mittee member responsible for the state or 
province showing the largest actual net 
gain of new or renewed memberships 
during the same period; three other 
awards for percentage gains. 

Winners and the first editions given 
them as awards were: 

Estelle M. A. Vaughan, representing 
the provinces of New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, and Prince Edward Island, re- 
ceived Walter De La Mare’s Down- 
adown-derry; Pearl R. Hinesley, of Vir- 
ginia, received Thomas Hardy’s Time's 
laughingstocks ; Nora Bateson, for Quebec, 
received Joseph Conrad’s Suspense ; Chris- 
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tine Sanders, of Arkansas, received Willa 
Cather’s Lost lady; and Wilma Loy 
Shelton, for New Mexico, received Bret 
Harte’s Sally Dows. 


INTERNATIONALIZING IDEAS 


“These are days in which only the pes- 
simist can be really cheerful,” declared 
Frederick P. Keppel, at the last general 
session in an address on ‘““The Responsi- 
bility of Writers, Publishers, and Li- 
brarians in Promoting International 
Understanding.” “Our vaunted civiliza- 
tion seems to be nothing more than a thin 
veneer over savagery. On this side of the 
Atlantic we seem helpless before the 
racketeer and the kidnaper. On the 
other, we find men who apparently believe 
that by burning books you can burn the 
ideas in them. As far as we are concerned, 
our stock in trade, the printed page, is 
relatively less potent than it has been. 

“When all is said and done, how much 
of our efforts to internationalize our ideas 
must we write off as accomplishing merely 
the converting of the converted? How 
little of it really gets to the great majority 
—the majority which consists of those who 
act on the basis of their emotions rather 
than of their thinking; the people who 
may be relied upon to provide the highly 
charged atmospheric conditions which war 
requires, conditions, moreover, which both 
intensify the danger of war itself, and are 
in themselves just about as bad for human 
souls, to the degree that they create envy, 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness ? 

“Yet these very people can be reached 
and are being reached today, and I firmly 
believe could be reached in far greater 
numbers. The very man or woman who 
is immune to economic argument may 
nevertheless be susceptible to literary art, 
to beauty and romance, and, fortunately 
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the librarian has a wealth of material, old 
and new, which can open our eyes to the 
beauty and excellence of human life be. 
yond our own frontiers. I am deliberately 
leaving to more competent hands and to 
fuller temporal opportunity the most chal- 
lenging and fascinating side of the whole 
matter—the influence of books on chil- 
dren. 

“The printed page may have its power- 
ful rivals for man’s attention, but it stil] 
remains the most direct influence upon his 
thinking, and in spite of propaganda, on 
the whole the most reliable. The produc- 
tion and distribution of solid matter may 
never touch those who need it the most, 
but still it is worth while to keep the con- 
verts converted and to strengthen their 
faith. And there is always the exciting 
chance of making new converts. 

“Before we give up all hope of interna- 
tionalizing our ideas on economics and 
political theory, let us remember that in 
some fields this thing has actually hap- 
pened— it has happened in science and has 
been applied in medicine and engineering. 
In education, which offers perhaps a fairer 
basis of comparison, the process of inter- 
nationalization is going on before our 
eyes. 

“Finally, and to me most important of 
all, is the service of literature as distin- 
guished from information. Like the great 
painter or the great musician, the great 
writer, impelled by his own instinct to 
create a thing of beauty, builds up and 
presents his material with a view to satis- 
fying that instinct, not for the purpose of 
conveying information or influencing 
judgment. And when that material deals 
with human situations outside the reader's 
own experience, the effect created is all 
the more powerful because the reader 90 
seldom realizes that it is something far 
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deeper than his conscious thinking which 
has been touched by the magic of the 
writer's art.” 


New OFFIcers 


Gratia A. Countryman, librarian of 
the Public Library, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, was elected president of the Ameri- 
can Library Association for 1933-34. 
Miss Countryman, it may be remembered, 
is the only woman ever to have been given 
an honorary degree by the University of 
Minnesota, her alma mater. She also is 
the first Minneapolis woman given the 
Inter-racial Service Council award. Both 
honors were conferred upon her for “dis- 
tinguished public service.” 

Other new officers of the A. L. A. are: 

First vice president, Louis Round Wilson, 
Graduate Library School, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago. 

Second vice president, Ralph Munn, Car- 
negie Library, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer, Matthew S. Dudgeon, Public 
Library, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Trustee of Endowment Funds, Charles R. 
Holden, vice president, First National Bank, 
Chicago. 

Members elected to the Executive Board 
are: Milton James Ferguson, Public Library, 
Brooklyn, New York; and Chalmers Had- 
ley, Public Library, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

New Council members are: Susan Grey 
Akers, School of Library Science, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill; Gerhard R. 
Lomer, McGill University Library, Mon- 
treal, Quebec, Canada; Harriet C. Long, 
State Library, Salem, Oregon; John Adams 
Lowe, Public Library, Rochester, New 
York; and Amy Winslow, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, Maryland. 


RECEPTION AT THE EXPOSITION 


One thousand people attended the re- 
ception given for delegates at the Illinois 
Host House on the Century of Progress 
Exposition grounds the afternoon of 
A. L. A. Day at the fair—nearly twice as 


many as could be comfortably accommo- 
dated. In spite of the crush people seemed 
to enjoy themselves, however, and a bond 
of genuine fellowship seemed to exist be- 
tween Harriet Monroe, Hervey Allen, 
Mrs. Lewis (winner of the Newbery 
Medal), Mignon Eberhart, Vincent Star- 
rett, Edgar J. (Goodspeed, and the 
audience they briefly addressed. 


Honorary MEMBERS ELECTED 


Richard Rogers Bowker, founder and 
editor of the Library Journal, was one of 
five persons upon whom honorary mem- 
bership in the American Library Associa- 
tion was conferred, on the recommenda- 
tion of a committee composed of Josephine 
Adams Rathbone, chairman; Adam 
Strohm; and George B. Utley. 

The other four new honorary members 
are: William L. Clements, collector and 
donor of the Clements Library of the 
University of Michigan; Wilberforce 
Eames, scholar and bibliographer ; Charles 
Evans, bibliographer in the field of Amer- 
icana; and Daniel Berkeley Updike, 
founder of the Merrymount Press, Bos- 
ton. 


Work RELIEF IN ADULT EDUCATION 


At the first Council meeting, October 
16, the following plans for adult education 
work relief through libraries were out- 
lined by Matthew S. Dudgeon for the 
Board on the Library and Adult Educa- 


tion and the Library Extension Board: 


Federal relief funds are to be available for 
the employment of needy qualified persons 
for adult education work when plans pre- 
pared by state education department and ap- 
proved by state relief authority have been ap- 
proved in Washington. Each state prepares 
its own program; the initiative must come 
from the state. 

Prompt action is necessary. Some state 
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programs have already been filed and ap- 
proved. 

Apparently such funds may be available 
for the employment of librarians or other 
qualified persons for adult education work 
by libraries, or indeed for other library work 
directed to the assistance of the unemployed. 


Apparently also, such funds may be avail- 
able for compensation for unemployed li- 
brarians who are in need, for adult educa- 
tion work whether or not such employment 
is in a library. 

Ultimately it will be necessary to have 
certification from the local relief authority 
as to the need of relief, for employment 
through such fund. 


Projects for adult education work under 
library auspices must be part of (1) an ap- 
proved local education program, (2) adopted 
by the state education authority, and (3) 
approved by the state relief authority. Sug- 
gestions for such projects which presumably 
could qualify for use of federal funds are 
the following: 


Field contacts with unemployed persons 
for the development of library service to 
them. 

Additional readers’ advisers to serve ad- 
ditional readers from the unemployed group. 

Organization and conduct of community 
adult education programs for the un- 
employed. 

Surveys of educational opportunities for 
the unemployed and a continuing service of 
information in regard to them. 

Organization and guidance for discussion 
and study groups for the unemployed. 

Continuous solicitation, repair, and pre- 
paration of books for use by the unemployed. 

Extension of hours open, or re-opening of 
closed library facilities, to meet the needs of 
the unemployed. 

Provision of library service for organized 
educational efforts for the unemployed. 

Assistance to librarians for non-profes- 
sional work, to release the professional 
workers for direct service to the unemployed. 

Provision of similar services by state li- 
brary agencies to the unemployed not 
reached by local public library effort. 

Information relative to librarians who 
may qualify for such employment, due to un- 
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employment and need, will be immediately 
necessary. 


Obviously the state library agency mug 
be the clearing house for information relative 
to such librarians within the state. Such in. 
formation may be available to the state i- 
brary agencies from the following sources, in 
addition to information already on file: 

Pertinent records available in the A. L. A 

Library school records relative to un. 
employed graduates. 


Individual records of local libraries rela. 
tive to former staff members and other up. 
employed librarians in the community. 


Records of the city and county relief 
agencies. 


The statement, it was pointed out, had 
been prepared during the conference and 
might not be true to the facts in every 
instance. It was also pointed out that 
what might be possible in one place might 
not be possible in another. 


Work Re ier Projects INporsED 


Following a statement on the unemploy- 
ment situation in the library profession 
and the proposed work relief in adult 
education, Rebecca B. Rankin, chairman 
of the A. L. A. Subcommittee on Unem- 
ployment, presented the following resolu- 
tion which was adopted by the Council, 
October 21: 


Resolved, that the Council of the A. L.A 
indorse the plan of setting up work relief 
projects for unemployed librarians in con- 
nection with state and community adult edu- 
cation and leisure time programs for the utl- 
employed. And be it further 


Resolved, that we instruct the Subcommit- 
tee on Unemployment, the Board on the Li- 
brary and Adult Education, and the Library 
Extension Board to take immediate steps t0 
further such a program; and request prompt 
action on the part of the state and local 
library and educational agencies to cooperate 
in formulation and approval of such plans. 
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SrronG STATE AGENCIES NEEDED 


The A. L. A. through the Council and 
the Library Extension Board has re- 
peatedly affirmed its belief in the need for 
a strong state library extension agency 
to lead in library development within the 
several states and provinces. 

In this time of flux and rapid change 
there are still states lacking any library 
extension agency, others have the agency 
but no appropriation, and still other states 
have made such inadequate appropriations 
that the extension agencies function but 
feebly, if at all. 

The importance of the state library ex- 
tension agency was reaffirmed in the fol- 
lowing resolution passed by the Council 
at its final session October 21, at the re- 
quest of the League of Library Commis- 
sions and the A. L. A. Library Extension 
Board : 


The rapid developments of popular de- 
mand for adequate adult education facilities, 
and for opportunities for the fruitful em- 
ployment of the new leisure, the urgent need 
for agencies and avenues for quick and wide 
dissemination of information, ideas, and 
ideals, the social necessity for universal 
wholesome recreation, make challenging de- 
mands upon the library profession and par- 
ticularly for universal easy access to ade- 
quate public libraries. 

In this time of flux and rapid change there 
is acute and increasing need for state leader- 
ship and participation in the guidance, de- 
velopment, and adaptation of library services 
to meet these expanding demands. 

The Council of the American Library As- 
sociation reaffirms its faith in the fundamen- 
tal economy and effective results of adequate 
support and vigorous functioning of state 
library extension agencies in the advance of 
library services to meet these rapidly chang- 
ing conditions. 

We urge all friends of culture and popular 
education to cooperate in the efforts to pro- 
Vide for all citizens easy access to books by 
the establishment of codrdinated large scale 


systems of public libraries, the development 
of library service under trained and expert 
leadership, to the end that our common life 
may be enriched by universal education and 
all other cultural means. 


New REQUIREMENTS FOR LIBRARY 
SCHOOLS 


“Minimum Requirements for Library 
Schools,” proposed by the A. L. A. Board 
of Education for Librarianship, were ap- 
proved by the Council, October 21. The 
requirements will be printed in full in the 
Proceedings. 


CopyRIGHT Bitt APPROVED 


The following resolution, submitted by 
the Committee on Book Buying and the 
Committee on Federal Relations, was 
passed at the same council session: 


W hereas, it is generally admitted that the 
United States should join with other coun- 
tries of the world in attempting to secure 
world-wide and uniform protection for liter- 
ary and artistic property, therefore, we, the 
Council of the American Library Associa- 
tion, hereby 

Resolve, that Congress be respectfully pe- 
titioned to permit the United States to enter 
the International Copyright Union by adher- 
ence to the Convention for the Protection of 
Literary and Artistic Works, signed at Rome 
on June 2, 1928, by passing as written Senate 
Bill 1928 and H. R. 5853 of the Seventy- 
third Congress, first session. 


On GERMAN PERIODICALS 


At the request of the A. L. A. Sub- 
committee on German Periodicals, the 
following resolution was adopted, Oc- 
tober 21: 


The American Library Association desires 
to express its appreciation of the action of 
the Verband der deutschen Hochschulen, the 
Boérsenverein der deutschen Buchhiandler, 
the Verein Deutscher Bibliothekare, and the 
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Arbeitsgemeinschaft wissenschaftlicher Ver- 
leger, taken at Minster, August 3, 1933. 

The recommendation that a fixed price be 
announced in advance of publication, and the 
proposed reduction in size of journals, with 
a corresponding reduction in price, if ac- 
cepted by all German periodical publishers 
in the spirit in which the agreement was 
made, will do much to remove the difficulties 
which have troubled libraries of all coun- 
tries, including Germany, for the last few 
years. It is the confident hope of this Asso- 
ciation that prompt action, according to the 
intent as well as the letter, of the Miinster 
resolutions, will permit an increased use and 
appreciation by all nations of the products of 
German science. 


Urces ELIMINATION OF POoLITICs 


In another resolution the Council “de- 
clared its conviction that the organization 
and control of all public libraries, national, 
state, and municipal, should be free from 


all partisan and factional political con- 
siderations.” 


SUPPLEMENT 1932 HANDBOOK AND 
ENLARGE PROCEEDINGS 


The Executive Board at its meeting 
October 15 authorized the issue of a sup- 
plement to the 1932 Handbook as an ex- 
periment this year in place of a new 1933 
edition. The supplement will contain all 
the usual Handbook features, such as lists 
ot new officers, committees, state agencies, 
et cetera, and also the names of all new 
members and those who have changed their 
addresses during the year. Only the names 
of members listed in the 1932 Handbook 
who have not changed their addresses will 
be omitted. The secretary was given a 
free hand for experiment in the use of 
funds so conserved. Some funds will prob- 
ably be used for additional pages in the 
Proceedings of the Chicago conference as 
there were twenty-seven more meetings 
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held in Chicago than there were in Ney 
Orleans, and the Proceedings budget for 
this year had been sufficient for only the 
same number of pages as in 1932. 


FINAN 

Next Conference in Montreal 
Tue Fifty-sixth Annual Conference of 

the American Library Association will be 
held in Montreal, Quebec, Canada, June 
25 to 30, 1934. There will be no Mid- 
winter Conference this year. 

PIAA 


National Thrift Week 


‘Tue seventeenth annual National 
Thrift Week will be observed during the 
seven days beginning January 17, the anni- 
versary of the birth of Benjamin Franklin, 
A Speakers’ manual for talks on thrift, 
prepared to provide suggestions and in- 
formation to those who are called upon to 
speak on various aspects of thrift, is avail- 
able for twenty cents at the headquarters 
of the National Thrift Committee, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York City. Re 
quests for suggestions regarding program 
activities may also be made to the commit- 
tee. 

FINAN 


College Yearbook Postponed 


Tue committee for the College and 
Reference Library Yearbook wishes to 
announce that the returns from its canvass 
for advance orders were not sufficient to 
allow publication of the fourth volume. 
The work has, therefore, been suspended 
until a more favorable time. It is hoped 
that the articles which have been compiled 
may appear in other publications. 

The committee wishes to thank all the 
institutions which responded to its circu 
lar and to express its regret that the work 
cannot be completed. 
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Broadcasts on Local Finance Problems 


W.. more than a_ thousand 


municipalities in default and others in 
serious danger, the subject of the sixth 
“You and Your Government” series is 
of vital interest. ‘“The Crisis in Munici- 
pal Finance” is the title of this series of 
nineteen problems presented by the Com- 
mittee on Civic Education of the National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Education 
and the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation, and indorsed by the A. L. A. Com- 
mittee on Library Radio Broadcasting. 
The broadcasts will be heard over a na- 
tion-wide network every ‘Tuesday eve- 
ning at 7:15 P.M., eastern standard time. 
The first discussion took place October 3, 
and the series will be concluded February 
6, 1934. 

The remaining programs are announced 
as follows: 

November 7—The Citizen and His City— 


Richard §. Childs, president, City Club of 
New York 

November 14—Borrowing for Current 
Needs—E. Fleetwood Dunstan, chairman, 
Municipal Securities Committee, Investment 
Bankers Association of America; Professor 
Thomas H. Reed, chairman, Committee on 
Citizens’ Councils for Constructive Economy 

November 21—The State and Local 
Credit—Governor Herbert H. Lehman, 
New York; Mayor Howard W. Jackson, 
Baltimore 

November 28—Pruning the City Budget— 
Peter Grimm, chairman, Citizens’ Budget 
Commission of New York; Harlow S. Per- 
son, managing director, Taylor Society; 
Harold S. Buttenheim, editor, The Amer- 
ican City 

December 5—Why Taxpayers Strike— 
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Judge Carroll Sprigg, chairman, Citizens’ 
Emergency Council, Dayton, Ohio; Profes- 
sor Leonard D. White, University of Chi- 
cago; Carl H. Chatters, director, Municipal 
Finance Officers Association 

December 12—A Voice in the Dark—a 
dramatic sketch 

December 19—Tax Paying Made Easier 
—Philip A. Benson, president, Dime Savings 
Bank of Brooklyn; Sanders Shanks, Jr., 
editor, The Bond Buyer; Professor Carl 
Shoup, Columbia University 

December 26—Individual Rights and the 
NRA—Dean Isidor Loeb, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis; Professor Raymond Mo- 
ley, Columbia University; Dean Walter J. 
Shepard, Ohio State University 

January 2—New Sources of Local Rev- 
enue—Mayor Walter G. C. Otto, New Ro- 
chelle, New York, president, New York 
Conference of Mayors and Other Municipal 
Officials; Mayor Meyer C. Ellenstein, New- 
ark, New Jersey; Paul V. Betters, director, 
American Municipal Association 

January 9—Modernizing the Mechanism 
of Local Finance—Mayor Joseph F. Loehr, 
Yonkers, New York; William P. Capes, 
executive secretary, New York Conference 
of Mayors and Other Municipal Officials; 
Professor Thomas H. Reed 

January 16—Regenerating Local Civil 
Service—Charles P. Messick, chief examiner 
and secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
New Jersey; H. Eliot Kaplan, secretary, 
National Civil Service Reform League; Pro- 
fessor William E. Mosher, director, School 
of Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syracuse 
University 

January 23—Renovating Local Adminis- 
tration—Lavinia Engle, chairman, Civil 
Service Reform Committee, Maryland 
House of Delegates; Professor A. R. Hat- 
ton, Northwestern University 

January 30—The Banks and Better Mu- 
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nicipal Credit—O. C. Lester, vice president, 
Bowery Savings Bank, New York; George 
V. McLaughlin, president, Brooklyn Trust 
Company; Luther Gulick, director, Institute 
of Public Administration 

February 6—The Investor and Sound Lo- 
cal Finance—Willard I. Hamilton, vice 
president, Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, and president, New Jersey State 
Chamber of Commerce; Harold S. Butten- 
heim; Dr. Louis I. Dublin, vice president, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


Reprints of these talks may be obtained 
from the National Municipal League, 309 
East Thirty-fourth Street, York 
City. Single copies are fifteen cents 
apiece, or the nineteen talks may be pur- 
chased as a set for $2.50. 


New 


Training for Library Work 


Traine for library work, contain- 
ing information of interest to prospective 
library school students, has been revised 
by the Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship of the American Library Association, 
and is available on request if addressed to 
A. L. A. Headquarters, 520 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago. Special curricula 
in the accredited library schools, under- 
graduate study and preparation, and stu- 
dent aid and employment, are among the 
topics discussed. 


Books for the Blind Announced 


Jou NEWBERRY’S diary is one of five 
“Books-of-the-Minute” in Braille found 
in the last printed list issued by Her- 
man H. B. Meyer, director of the Project, 
Books for the Blind, at the Library of 
Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Since July 1, contracts have been 
awarded for twenty-nine non-fiction and 
twenty-three fiction titles to be put into 
Braille, 


and for 


five non-fiction and 
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thirteen fiction titles to be put into Moon 
type. 

Among the books listed are Fraternity, 
by Galsworthy; One more spring, by 
Nathan; and The album, by Rinehart, 

Librarians may obtain copies of the 
complete list without charge from Dr, 
Meyer, at the Library of Congress, 


Miss Mann Heads Committee 


Manrcaret Many, associate professor, 
Department of Library Science, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, will serve 
as chairman of the A.L.A. Committee on 
Coéperation with the Lake Placid 
Foundation Committee on the D. C 
Classification. This committee was 
formed in response to an invitation from 
the Lake Placid Foundation Executive 
Committee, with which it will confer con- 
cerning suggestions for expansions of the 
Decimal Classification needed by libraries. 
Other members who have accepted ap- 
pointment on the committee are : J. Chris 
tian Bay, Harrison Warwick Craver, 
Eileen Duggan, Rudolph H. Gijelsness, 
David J. Haykin, Grace Osgood Kelley, 
Ruth Dorothy McCollough, Julia C. 
Pressey, and Isabella K. Rhodes. 


Children’s List Revised 


Tue list, Books for the pre-school 
child, which has been out of print for some 
months, has been revised by the Book 
Evaluation Committee of the A. L. A 
Section for Library Work with Children, 
and may be obtained from Evgenia 
Brunot, Wylie Avenue Branch, Carnegie 
Library, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The 
price of the list for a single copy is $.10; 
10 copies $.75; 15, $1.00; 25, $1.50; 50 
$2.50; 200, $6.00; 30% 
$7.50; and 500, $10.00. 


100, $4.00; 
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= THE POST \ 
"« | Communications to or from A.£. A. Members ce 


Request for Codperation 


To the Secretary: 

At the close of the Boer War the prospects 
for preservation of the Dutch language in 
South Africa seemed dark indeed. The Alge- 
meen Nederlandsch Verbond created a Di- 
vision of Book Distribution to send Dutch 
literature abroad and in 1903 the first books 
were sent out. Since that time 3,000 boxes 
have been distributed, not only to South 
Africa, but to all parts of the globe. At 
present no books are being bought, but gifts 
make it possible to continue the service. 

Libraries in the United States have re- 
ceived few books or periodicals. Recently 
Mr. F. Oudschans Dentz, chairman of the 
committee, wrote me: “I should like to send 
more, but I do not know where or to whom.” 

I should be glad to receive requests for 
Dutch books (both fiction and non-fiction) 
and periodicals from interested librarians 
who serve Dutch readers, accompanied by a 
statement of the number of residents in the 
community born in the Netherlands; the 
number of Dutch books now in the library; 
the number of registered readers; and the 
average circulation of Dutch books. If there 
is evidence of real need, I am sure the books 
will be forthcoming without charge. 

THeEopoor W. L. SCHELTEMA, 
Library of Congress 
Washington, D. C. 


What Books Should Be Written? 


To A. L. A. Members: 

At a joint meeting of the Chicago Library 
Club and the Society of Midland Authors 
next month I have been asked to suggest 
some books which need to be written. Will 
any librarians who have titles or subjects 
they would like to propose write to me about 
them at once? I shall be glad to pass on 
Suggestions. 


Emity VAN Dorn MILLER 
A. L. A. Headquarters 


ken 


International Hospital Group 


To Hospital Librarians: 
You can join the newly formed Association 
for Hospital Librarians (international) by 
sending one shilling (P. O. money order) to 
Mrs. Marjorie E. Roberts, Red Cross Hos- 
pital Library, 48, Queen’s Gardens, London, 
W. 2, England. This will bring you infor- 
mation of what is being done in other coun- 
tries and make you more interested in what 
hospital librarians are doing in your own. 
Join now and see your work from an inter- 
national point of view. 
PERRIE JONES, 
International Hospital Libraries 
Committee 

St. Paul, Minnesota 


It Waked Up Others, Too 


To the American Library Association: 

I have just finished reading Serena C. 
Bailey’s article, “A. L. A. Helps for Small 
Libraries” in your July Bulletin, and it has 
shown me how asleep I have been to have 
overlooked the help I could constantly have 
from you... . 

A MassacuHusetTts LIBRARIAN 


Renews A.L.A. Membership 


To the Secretary: 

I am very happy to tell you that we shall 
continue to maintain our contributing mem- 
bership for the year 1933-34 in the American 
Library Association. We are vitally inter- 
ested in maintaining adequate reading facili- 
ties for the youth of America, and in doing 
our part in such ways as we can to shape a 
sound reading program for the membership 
of the Boy Scouts of America. It must re- 
main for the public libraries of the country, 
very largely, to make available the books and 
publications which we urge our boys to read. 
Obviously, the work of the American Library 
Association is of utmost importance in main- 
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taining the effectiveness of the work of our 

public libraries, and in winning public sup- 

port for them. We want to do our part. 
James E. West, Chief Scout Executive, 
Boy Scouts of America 


Lists of German Publications 


To the Secretary: 

The central German organization com- 
prising all the leading agencies engaged in 
research and the advancement of learning 
is the Notgemeinschaft der Deutschen Wis- 
senschaft, now called Deutsche Forschungs- 
gemeinschaft, which may be styled “National 
German Association for Scientific Re- 
search.” The Notgemeinschaft has for 
years past been in mutual relationship with 
numerous educational and scientific institu- 
tions in the United States. 

In response to many inquiries and re- 
quests, the Library Committee of this cen- 
tral organization has decided to bring out, 
at monthly intervals and in card index form, 
carefully selected lists of the most important 
new publications which appear in Germany 
in the various fields of knowledge and re- 
search. The selections are made by com- 
mittees composed of recognized experts in 
the respective fields, thus furnishing every 
guarantee that only works of real worth 
are included. 

From a total of about 30,000 publications 
which come out in Germany every year, 
the new Selected Lists will contain, at the 
most, 1,000. Thus they will constitute a 
very useful help for librarians everywhere 
in determining what German publications 
come into consideration first when plans 
for new purchases are made. 

The Notgemeinschaft intends to offer 
this service on terms of reciprocity, i.e., the 
libraries or other institutions wishing to 
avail themselves of this help should, by way 
of compensation, (a) supply the Notgemein- 
schaft regularly with copies of the periodi- 
cals they publish; or (b) send the Not- 
gemeinschaft, once a year, such duplicates 
as they may happen to have; or (c) remit 
to the Notgemeinschaft the sum of five 
dollars a year to cover the cost of prepara- 
tion and postage. 

If you are in any way interested in this 

/ 
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proposition, you are requested to write dj. 
rectly to the Notgemeinschaft itself, using 
the following address: Notgemeinschaft der 
Deutschen Wissenschaft, Bibliotheksays. 
schuss, Schloss, Berlin C. 2, Germany. But 
it is a matter of course that also the under. 
signed institute will be glad at any time to 
give further information. 

P. Grossmaxy, 

A merika-Institut 
Berlin, Germany 


A Suggestion for Economy 
To the Editor: 


It occurred to me that libraries would 
make a considerable saving during the year 
if they would not feel that it was necessary 
to send an acknowledgment of every mono- 
graph, study, reprint, thesis, et cetera, which 
they receive as gifts or on exchange from 
other libraries. This would apply, also, to 
numbers of periodicals which are sent to 
them. 

Henry OrRMAL SEVERANCE, Librarian, 
University of Missouri 


FFNAN 


If Enough Orders are Placed 


A supplement to the “Bibliography of 
American College Library Administration 
for March, 1931-July, 1933,” prepared for 
the College and Reference Library Year- 
book, No. 4 (suspended) will be issued as 
a separate if enough orders are placed to 
cover the cost of printing. The price will 
be fifty cents postpaid. Send orders to 
Dorothy A. Plum, Vassar College Library, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


SINAN 
Found 


A small coin purse was turned in at the 
A. L. A. registration desk at the Stevens 
Hotel. The owner can identify the purse by 
a certain foreign coin which it contains, and 
may have his property returned upon applica- 
tion to the Membership Department of the 
A. L. A. Another purse was reported found 
by Helen D. Subers, who can be addressed 
at Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Md. 
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NRA List 


NRA, the new deal for business and indus- 
try, bibliography, prepared by Jerome K. 
Wilcox. 77 p. Mimeographed. Printed 
cover. $.75. 

The mad deluge of NRA inquiries which 
has been making a nightmare of life in hun- 
dreds of public and quasi-public offices in 
Washington has strongly re-emphasized the 
need for more attention to advance planning 
of organized systems for the dissemination 
of technical information. 

No criticism is implied of the NRA grist 
mill for code formulation and interpreta- 
tion; it is a magnificent mechanism doing a 
splendid job with an efficiency far above the 
average. The very magnitude of its task 
has pointed the way to new methods and 
new needs for the handling of mass scale 
inquiries. 

Jerome K. Wilcox’s bibliography, NRA, 
the new deal for business and industry, as 
published by the A. L. A., is by far the 
most helpful step toward the organization 
of NRA information which has yet come to 
my attention. Its scope has been carefully 
planned and the included material is ar- 
ranged so that the user can find the desired 
information with a minimum expenditure of 
time and effort. It should serve as a master 
key to any properly assembled collection of 
NRA literature. 

Mr. Wilcox has, in fact, gone beyond the 
scope of a large number of bibliographic com- 
pilations. He has chosen rather to think out 
a classification of the whole NRA and PWA 
field from the point of view of those at- 
tempting to make practical applications to 
definite types of business. He shows the 
law, its interpretations, its scope, and the 

reaction” of all major business lines; 
also the affected periodical indexes, 
trade associations, commercial services, and 
directories, not to mention the texts of 


codes adopted or in process of adoption. 
This publication reflects great credit upon 
Mr. Wilcox as author; upon the John 
Crerar Library as sponsor; and upon the 
American Library Association as publisher. 
It is a reference book which all NRA spe- 
cialists will find indispensable. 
Dorsey W. Hype, Jr., Secretary, 
Washington Chamber of Commerce 


Supplement to Cannons’ Ready 


Library literature, 1921-1932, prepared by a 
committee of the Junior Members Round 
Table of the A. L. A. $10. 

The appearance of Library literature, 
1921-1932 is notable for several reasons. As 
a supplement to Cannons’ Bibliography of 
library economy, 1876-1920, it brings to date 
a mass of professional opinion and informa- 
tion which is enormous. It is hard to realize 
the output of library statement made in the 
group of periodicals indexed for the years 
covered. It is also difficult to realize, with- 
out thought, the time, and trained, intelli- 
gent effort which were necessary to bring 
order and accessibility out of this chaos of 
print. 

In examining some advance galley proof 
sheets of the supplement, I am impressed, as 
others will be, with the judgment and fine 
discrimination shown by the compilers and 
editor. Its introduction by Lucile M. 
Morsch, the editor, defines the scope of the 
work. The printed supplement itself shows 
the success achieved in keeping the bibliog- 
raphy within this scope. One of the real 
attainments of the supplement is its distinc- 
tion between parts of professional periodicals 
to be included, with the selective ability to 
distinguish between library literature and 
other related material which is merely of 
professional interest. 

With the commendation which will go to 
the compilers and editor for the intelligence 
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and zeal which they have shown, there will 
go from all of us older librarians in partic- 
ular a deep appreciation and satisfaction 
over the qualities here displayed by our 
younger fellow workers. They give confi- 
dence that future library problems will be 
in adequate hands. 


CHALMERS Haptey, Librarian, 
Public Library of Cincinnati 
and Hamilton County 


National Bibliographies 


Current national bibliographies, compiled by 
Lawrence Heyl. 22p. Mimeographed. 
Printed Cover. $.50. 


Under sixty-five country or language head- 
ings, from Africa to Yugoslavia, are listed 
one hundred and forty-four sources from 
which information about current books pub- 
lished in those countries may be obtained. 
These sources comprise current national 
bibliographies, where they exist; book re- 
viewing periodicals; and booksellers’ cata- 
logs. 

The bibliographies and periodicals are en- 
tered under title, with place of publication, 
frequency of issue, and the address of the 
publication office given. Brief notes describe 
the scope and arrangement of the book lists 
and give other useful information. Book 
dealers who issue useful catalogs are listed 
under the firm name, with address, and a 
statement about the kind and frequency of 
the catalogs they publish. 


Mr. Heyl has done a most useful service 
in compiling, from his first-hand knowledge 
of these sources, this much needed list. Its 
convenience will be appreciated by librarians 
and teachers of bibliography, who will find 
it an excellent supplement to the lists of 
“retrospective” national bibliographies. 

This preliminary edition in mimeograph 
is a practical format and gives promise of 
the list being kept up-to-date and revised 
from time to time. 


Lucy E. Fay, Associate Professor, 
School of Library Service, 
Columbia University 
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Clarifies Relationship of 
Libraries to NRA 


A special committee of the American 
Council on Education, appointed to keep 
educational institutions informed regarding 
their relations to the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, has reported the following 
resolution from the legal counsel of the 
National Recovery Administration: 


“The statement of principle incorporated 
in the resolution passed on August 9 by the 
Industrial Advisory Board and subsequently 
approved by the Labor Advisory Board, 
which resolution is as follows: 

“*That we recommend to the National 
Recovery Administration that schools, col- 
leges, universities, churches, hospitals, and 
charitable institutions supported by public 
subscriptions, not operated for profit, except 
so far as they may be engaged in the opera- 
tion of trade or industry, need not come 
under the provisions of the National Re- 
covery Act’ is applicable to libraries equally 
with the other institutions named and the 
word ‘libraries’ might properly be inserted 
between the words ‘universities’ and 
‘churches.’ This clarifies the relationship of 
libraries to the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration even as it has for colleges and uni- 
versities.” 


FINAN 


The Vassar College Library, Poughkeep- 
sie, New York, Fanny Borden, librarian, 
frequently subscribes, for short periods, to 
foreign newspapers for class use. Libraries 
interested may have these files for cost of 
packing and shipping. Lists will be sent on 
request. 


FINAN 


Jobbers have reported Wallace’s Our debt 
and duty to the farmer (Century) out of 
print. This is one of the books recommended 
by Mr. Kolb in Meeting the farm crisis, one 
of the pamphlets in Exploring the Times. 
We are informed by Appleton-Century that 
the book has only been out of stock and will 
again be available “in a week or so.” 


